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THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 



Mr. Eugenius H. Outerbeidge, Qhairman, The Port of 
New York Authority: 

Deab iSib. — In the month of October, 1921, the Nation was 
threatened with an attempt to cause a total suspension of railroad 
transportation. 

To meet the situation, which undoubtedly would have meant 
peril to health and life as well as economic disorder and loss 
within The Port of New York District, the Port Authority 
created an organization for coordinating and regulating all of 
the agencies of possible transportation, supply and demand. 

One of the units of that organization was the Statistical Section, 
comprising a Commodities Committee made up of those trade 
groups dealing in the principal necessaries of life, and a Govern- 
mental Agencies Committee made up of agencies of the Nation, 
the States of New York and New Jersey and the City of New 
York, and a representative of Columbia University. 

To the Statistical Section under the direction of the chief 
statistician of the Port Authority was delegated the function of 
gathering information of consumptive needs and possible sources 
of supply of foodstuffs and other necessaries. The Govemmental 
Agencies Committee was assigned the work of making the 
required survey. 

At the very outset of its activities that committee was brought 
face to face with the fact that there was immediately available 
practically no information as to consumptive needs, sources of 
supply, and supplies on hand within the Port District. 

Fortunately, the threatened emergency was avoided. However, 
the organization had been perfected, and had begun to function 
when it became known that the emergency was no longer 
threatened. It had proceeded with its studies sufficiently far 
to bring about the realization of the desirability of a compre- 
hensive survey of certain phases of the food problem of tie Port 
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District; and although the emergency to cope with which the 
committee had been formed had passed, its membership recog- 
nized the unusual opportunity for making an important public 
contribution concerning the problem with w'hioh it was dealing 
and urged the Port Authority to continue the investigation. With 
this view the Commissioners agreed and arranged to provide the 
small amount of technical assistance necessary to enable the com- 
mittee to continue its work. 

As to the scope of the work it was decided : 

1. To ascertain and report by principal commodities the average 

annual receipts of all foodstuffs in The Port of New York 
District. 

2. To ascertain and report by principal commodities the main 

sources of supply on which the people of the Port District 
normally depend for their food. 

3. To ascertain and report by principal commodity groups the 

quantity of foodstuffs being carried in both cold and <dry 
storage within the Port District, as of November 21, 1921. 

4. To conduct a scientific survey for the purpose of ascertaining 

the per capita consumption per annum of each of the prin- 
cipal food staples for the entire Port District. 

The committee has completed its work and I present to you, 
herewith, its report. 

Por this very comprehensive study we are principally indebted 
to M.T. Herschel H. Jones, representing The New York State 
Department of Farms and Markets, who was kind enough to act 
as chairman of the committee. 

We are also indebted to Messrs. William H. Stanton, Raymond 
L. Federson, and H. B. Knoop, representing The Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimate, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Each member of the committee lent his full co-operation and 
save unsparingly of his time and assistance in carrying forward 
the work to its completion. 

The field work necessary to obtain the statistical data on which 
Section II and Appendix A of the report are based was very 
ably done by Mr. John J. Pollock. The scientific analysip of food 
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requirements for the population of the port • district as derived 
from a study of budget surveys was carried out by Mr. Walter P. 
Hedden of Columbia University, under Professor Asher Hobson, 
representing the school of business of that institution. 

The committee received the co-operation and assistance of 
practically every trade group, of which there were twenty-five, 
represented on the Commodities Committee. At some stage of 
the investigation it was necessaiy to ask assistance of practically 
every one of these trade interests, and we wish to acknowledge 
our appreciation of their helpful service. 

In presenting this report it is not only the hope of the under- 
signed but of the committee as well, that it may lead to a greater 
public knowledge of the food distribution problem of the Port 
District ; also that it may influence the realization of the need of 
a more effective method of gathering and assembling current infor- 
mation regarding net receipts of foodstuffs required to sustain 
the eight millions of people resident within the Port of New York 
District. 

Very truly yours, 

J. E. RAMSEY, 

Chief Statistician. 
Fehrua/ry 1, 1922. 



REPORT 



Keport to the Port of I^ew York Authority on the Food Supply 
of the 'New York Port District Prepared hy the Following 
Special Committee Conaisting of Representatives of the 
Governmental Agencies Concerned with the Food Supply 
of the Port District : 

Heeschel H. Jones, . 
Chairman, representing, New York State Department of Farms 

and Markets. 

Ole Salthe, 
Representing, Department of Health, City of New York. 

Alexis Claek, 
Representing, I^ow Jersey State Department of Agriculture. 

Waltee W. Scofield, 
Representing, Department of Health, State of New Jersey. 

William H. Stanton, Raymond L. Fedeeson, H. B. Knoop, 

Representing, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimate, United 

States Department of Agriculture. 

M. S. Rivenbuegh, 
Representing, Division of Agriculture, New York State, Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets. 

Ashee Hobson, 
Representing, School of Business, Columbia University. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

How much food is required to feed Th,e Port of New York Dis- 
trict ? If railroad traffic were suddenly stopped, how long could 
the eight millions of people be supplied with food? Those two 
questions confronted the JSTew York public seriously and unex- 
pectedly when the first announcement was made in October, 1921, 
of a possible suspension of all rail transportation. 

The various governmental agencies concerned with the handling 
of foodstuffs in New York and New Jersey each bad certain kinds 
of information as to receipts of foods and amounts held in storage, 
but nowhere could a complete picture of the whole situation be 
obtained. The need for more adequate information, as to sources 
of our food supply, the amounts on hand at different seasons and 
the consumptive requirements was apparent. Special investiga- 
tions had been started by several governmental departments 
within their jurisdictions when The Port of New York Authority 
proposed the formation of a governmental agencies committee to 
deal with the problem for the entire Port District. Such a com- 
mittee was promptly organized to include the following municipal, 
state and federal departments: 

Department of Health, City of New York. 
New York State Department of Farms and Markets. 
Department of Health, State of New Jersey. 
New Jersey State Department of Agriculture. 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimate, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

This Committee had already launched a plan for collecting 
in one place all available information as to the District's food 
needs and supplies, when the prospect of an emergency passed. 
The work it had undertaken promised, however, to be of such per- 
manent value, that the members of the Committee urged the Port 
of New York Authority to continue tbe investigation. In recog- 
nition of the unusual opportunity for making an important con- 
tribution to public knowledge of food distribution problems 
within the Port District through the cooperation of this Com- 
mittee, the Port Authority readily agreed to provide the small 
amount of technical assistance necessary to enable the Committee 
to continue its work. Mr. Herschel H. Jones, Chairman of the 
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Committeej agreed to supervise the collection of data and assist 
in preparing a report. 

This report is the condensed product of the Committee's inves- 
tigations. It gives the annual and seasonal receipts of the most 
important commodities making up the food supply of the District. 
Receipts of most commodities are given by months. Receipts of 
fruits, vegetables, butter, cheese and eggs are further classified by 
States from which received. Net receipts or consumption, are 
calculated by making allowance for such factors as exports, im- 
ports and receipts by moto? truck. Except for export data, how- 
ever, there were no statistics as to outgoing shipments. 

The report also affords a picture of the amounts of foodstuffs 
of different kinds held in storage within tbe District. It analyzes 
the various scientific attempts that have been made to estimate 
the amount of food required to feed a given unit of population 
and applies the best statistical experience to the problem of esti- 
mating the food requirements of the District on the basis of tho 
present population. 

The collection of these data was greatly facilitated by tlie co- 
operation of the members of the trade groups organized in con- 
junction with the Governmental Agencies Committee. For those 
commodities regarding which no data as to receipts or consumption 
were- kept by any of the governmental agencies, the trade group 
representatives furnished estimates and statistics of great value. 

The task of dramatizing the facts contained herein is largely 
left to others. Statistics seldom tell their own story, except to 
to those experienced in that particular field. The amount of 
human effort that goes into the production on the farms of the 
food for the Port District's millions can be imagined only by one 
who has himself been in close touch with the soil. The vast acre- 
age of land involved in this production is equally staggering. 

The importance of transportation in supplying food to this 
enormous non-food producing center is abundantly illustrated in 
the classification of sources of supply. The problem of terminal 
handling and local distribution of the vast quantities of perishable 
commodities can be fully realized only by those who have actually 
seen a day's supply passing through the wholesale centers in the 
early morning hours. We become accustomed to large figures and 
quantities beyond the comprehension of our own experience just 
as we are accvistomed to high buildings and subways. 
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It is hoped, that this analysis of the food supply and food 
requirements of the Port District will do more than merely excite 
temporary interest. It will have served a useful purpose if it 
helps bring about a better public understanding of the Port's 
problems. 

It makes quite clear the need for a better coordination of records 
as to receipts of all foodstuffs and as to supplies on hand. 

II. QUANTITIES OF PRINCIPAL FOODSTUFFS KEOEIVED 

ANNUALLY 

In estimating consumption of foods in lie Port District two 
methods were applied: (1) calculation of net receipts after 
making deductions for exports and other factors; (2) determi- 
nation of quantities required for the population of the Poit 
District by analysis of family budget studies, and application, of 
a theoretical unit food requirement, obtained from these studies, 
to the total population. The results of the first of these methods 
are presented under this heading. 

Sources of Information. 

There are no accurate data as to the quantities of all foodstuffs 
that move into or out of the Port District. The United States 
Bureau of Markets and Crops Estimates' office at New York 
secures daily reports from about forty common carriers, includ- 
ing all the railroads, of carlot receipts of fruits and vegetables, 
butter, cheese and eggs, live and dressed poultry, live stock and 
dressed meats. The City Department of Health keeps certain 
records as to the receipts of milk. The State Department of 
Farms and Markets issues daily reports covering receipts of prin- 
cipal farm products from New York- State. The New York 
Produce Exchange records daily receipts of flour and grains. A 
private market reporting agency, Willett and Gray, issues reports 
as to receipts of sugar. The New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change keeps data as to coffee. Other food commodities come into 
the city and pass through wholesale market channels without 
official check by any governmental or trade agency. 

The more pertinent facts regarding principal commodities are 
related briefly in the following sections. For more detailed 
information see Tables in Appendix A. 
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Summary of Net Receipts. 

In general it may be said that the Port of New York District 
receives annually for local consumption the equivalent of about 
531,000 carloads of foodstuffs. The daily receipts are approxi- 
mately 1,800 carloads. This includes receipts by rail, water and 
truck. Any figure as to total daily receipts is an approximation, 
owing to the many channels through which food comes intO' the 
District and the many different kind of commodities that may 
be classed as food. 

The following calculated net receipts for the main groups of 

commodities represents probably more than 90 per cent of the 

food consumed with the Port District annually: 

r 
Milk and dairy products: Pounds 

Fluid milk (977,522,440 quarts) 2,101,673,266 

Butter 158,327,512 

Cheese 36,467,875 

Evaporated and condensed milk (trade esti- 
mate) 144,000,000 

Flour and grains: 

Flour and wheat (in lbs. of flour) 1,411,200,000 

Eye 163,326,464 

Barley 41,490,432 

Eice 90,000,000 

Meat and meat provisions 817^^43^060 

Vegetables 1,485,502,041 

Fruits 784,569,626 

Eggs and poultry: 

Eggs (dozen) 156,791,869 

Live poultry 156,399,000 

Dressed poultry 98,499,559 

Fish (trade estimate) : 

Fresh and frozen 200,000,000 

Dried, smoked and pickled 43,500,000 

Sugar (trade estimate) 692,240,000 

Coffee (trade estimate) 119,880,000 

Tea (trade estimate) . . .' 25,000,000 

Dried fruits (trade estimate) 51,000,000 
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Pounds 

Dried beans and peas (trade estimate) 69,600,000 

Nuts (walnuts and almonds only, trade estimate) 4,500,000 

Canned fruits and vegetables Not available 

Vegetable oils and compounds (trade estimate) . 36,000,000 

Lard 154,523,675 

Milk and Dairy Products. 

Fluid Milk. — In importance as a daily neceBsity) especially 
for children, fluid milk ranks first. The total annual consump- 
tion in 192'0 for the Port District was 977,522,440 quarts, an 
average of 2,670,000 quarts per day. The months of largest 
produeton and consumption are May to October inclusive, but 
the lowest monthly receipts in 1920 were 70,440,440 quarts in 
February, an average daily consumption of about 2,500,000 
quarts. 

Approximately 420,000 cows, on 40,000 dairy farms, are 
required to furnish this enormous quantity of milk. 

Milk comes in at night by special milk trains from six different 
States: New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Vennont and 
Massachusetts !and from Canada. Approximately 200 cars daily 
are employed to bring in the required supply. The haul averages 
a distance of about 250 miles. 

No milk may be brought into the City of New York from 
sources that are not approved by the City Departrnfiiit of Health, 
and all except certified milk from the most sanitary dairies must 
be pasteurized before it may be sold for consumption. Similar 
regulations are enforced in New Jersey by the New Jersey Board 
of Health. Some milk is pasteurized and bottled in the country, 
but most of it is pasteurized and bottled at plants within the 
District. 

Of the total amount of fluid milk received in the Port District 
an average of about 30 per cent is bottled and sold direct to the 
consumers. The balance is distributed in 40-quart cans to 
restaurants, hotels, etc., and to retail stores that sell loose milk. 
■ Butter. — The net receipts of butter in tJie Port District 
in 1920 were 158,327,512 pounds, or an average daily consump- 
tion of 434,000 pounds. A considerable portion of the annual 
butter supply of the country is produced during the spring and 
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early suiuiuer when cows are fresh and there is the greatest supply 
of milk. The surplus production of the spring is kept in cold 
storage houses at the large market centers 'and shipping points, 
and gradually released for consumption during the months when 
production is very light. Inasmuch as the quantity stored in the 
District is never more than enough to meet the requirements for 
thirty days, shipments must come in fairly steadily throughout 
the jear. The largest receipts are always in June and July when 
storag-e houses are being stocked. The smallest are in April just 
before the new season of production begins. Other months do 
not vary greatly. 

Minnesota, shipping nearly one-fourth the total !N"ew York 
receipts, sends by far the largest qtiantity of butter to' this 
market of any of the butter producing states. The other main 
sources of supply in order of importance, are Illinois, Iowa, 
ISTebraska, Ohio, Wisconsin, I^ew York, Indiana and Michigan. 
Then come Canada and Denmark. 

Cheese. — The calculated net receipts or approximate consump- 
tion of cheese in 1920 was 36^467,875 pounds, about 10,000,000 
pounds less than the gross receipts after deducting exports. The 
largest single source of supply is 'Sew York State, with Wisconsin 
second. Othier states in order of importance are Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, California, Ohio and Iowa. 

The period of maximum cheese production is the same as for 
butter, and the heaviest receipts in this market are in May, June, 
July and August. 

Evaporated and Condensed Milk. — The receipts of evaporated 
and condensed milk for consumption in the Port District are 
estimated hy leading members of the trade to be the equivalent of 
3,000,000 cases of 48 sixteen-ounce cans per year, of which 1,800,- 
000 cases are evaporated and 1,200,000 condensed. 

The storage holdings of canned milk together with the supplies 
in all hands that is, manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, is 
generally sufficient for font to six weeks supply. Stocks are lowest 
around the first of the year when inventories are made but even 
then are usually sufficient for three to four weeks supply. Tlio 
heaviest production is during the flush season for fluid milk. 
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Flour and Grains. 

Owing to large exportations of grains and flour from this port, 
only a small part of the gross receipts of wkeat, rye, barley and 
flour are actually consumed here. The calculated net receipts, or 
approximate consumption, of these commodities in 1920 were as 
follows : 

Flour and wheat (in pounds of flour) . . . 1,411,200,000 lbs. 

Eye ] 63,32'6,464 lbs. 

Barley 41,490,432 lbs. 

To produce this amount of wheat, rye and barley, approximately 
2,140,142 acres of grain fields were required, taking 1920 average 
production per acre as a basis. 

Practically all of !N"ew York's flour and wheat comes from 
western states which produce more than two-thirds of the nation's 
wheat crop, about three-fourths of the barley crop and about six- 
aevenths of the rye crop. All of these grains are produced in New 
York State in small quantities, but" are mostly consumed locally. 
New York State produces less than one-fourth of one per cent of 
the nation's wheat crop, about one and three-fourths per cent o? 
the barley crop, and about two and one-fourth per cent of the rye 
crop. 

Wheat, of course, goes to mills and is made into flour. 

Eye is used chiefly in the making of bread. Barley is used 
principally as a cereal for soups. 

/ Transportation of grain is chiefly by raiL Normally, the 
receipts by water are only about seven per cent of the total 
receipts. Barley is the principal grain received by water, about 
one-third of the total receipts coming by such routes. 

Flour receipts in 1920 were fairly even month by month, 
except that in February, March, April and May, receipts were 
from one-third to one-half the average of other months. The 
heaviest receipts of wheat were in September, October, November 
and December; the lightest in February and March. Barley was 
received in varying monthly amounts during the year, the lair 
est receipts being in October and March, and the smallest in 
June. Eye shipments came in with comparatively little fluctua- 
tion in quantity month by month, except for extremely light 
receipts in February and March. 
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There are always quantities of grain stored in the Port District 
The amount in storage varies wth the season of harvesting. The 
lowest holdings are generally during the late winter and early 
spring months, with the quantities increasing monthly from 
July to November and December when the largest amounts are 
in storage. Generally there is a sufficient amount in storage to 
supply the District for about thirty days. 

Meats. 

The approximate annual receipts of meats in the Port District 
may be classified as follows : 

PouTids 

Beef fcattle aiid beef cuts) 448,092,133 

Veal (calves) 115,911,118 

Lamb", mutton and goat (lamb, sheep and 

goat) 135,499,333 

Pork (hogs and hog cuts) 231,639,803 

Total fresh meat* 931,142,387 

Total meat provisionf 343,387,813 

Total all meat stuffs I,274y530,200 

Contrary to general knowledge The Port of New York District, 
considering the total number of heads slaughtered, is one of the 
most important live stock centers of the nation. 

The sources of supply of fresh meats spread over a wide area 
confined mostly to the western and south-western states. 

The figures for " fresh meat " include meat slaughtered in 
Chicago and other western packing houses and meat slaughtered 
locally. Meat provisions include all meat that is pickled, cured 
and manufactured into such products as frankfurters, bologna, 
liverwuTst, salami, corned beef, ham, bacon, head cheese and meat- 
loaf. 

* Calculated by subtracting from city dressed meats, 10 per cent of cows, 
90 per cent of bulls, 40 per cent of hogs, and from western dressed 95 per 
cent of bulls, 75 per cent of hogs, such quantities being used for meat pro- 
visions. Percentages suggested by U. S. Bureau of Markets. Includes 
imports and storage surpluses. Outgoing rail shipments not figured. No 
information available for 1920. , , , 

t Provisions calculated by adding to amounts not used as fresh, — receipts 
of provisions as recorded by N. Y. Produce Exchange, Includes storage 
surpluses. 
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New York is not usually thought of as a large practical live 
stock market. An astonishingly large percentage of the frosli 
meat consumed here, however, comes in as live stock and is 
slaughtered either in Manhattan, Brooklyn or in New Jersey. In 
fact the Port of New York District ranks fourth in the nation as 
a live stock center from the standpoint of total number of animals 
slaughtered. 

Of the receipts of fresh meat in the District for 1920, amount- 
ing tO' l,05'7,719,a49 pounds, only 32'7,433,'754 pounds arrived 
dressed. The balance arrived on the hoof and totalled 5,091,964 
head of cattle, calves, hogs, sheep and goats. 

The two principal stock yards of the District are in Jersey City 
and at 6Gth street and Hudson river in Manhattan. 

An investigation made in 1914 showed that all but about nine>- 
teen per cent of the animals are received at Jersey City. Fifty-, 
nine per ceait of the total head receipts are slaughtered on Man- 
hattan. About five per cent is distributed to and slaughtered in 
Brooklyn and the remainder is slaughtered in New Jersey. 

The greater proportion of the volume of live stock handled at 
this market is received from western yards, principally Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis and Chicago. 

The supply of meat is practically constant throughout the year, 
with only a very slight drop in receipts, especially of pork, during 
the summer months. 

Of the receipts of live stock practically all of the bulls, almost 
half of the hogs, and a small part of the cows are used for the 
manufacture of meat provisions. 

Almost all of tie fresh meat a^iving in the Port Dia^riet 
is consumed here, there being very few outbound shipments. No 
records are obtainable as to these small amounts of outgoing fresh 
meats. 

The amount of meat held in storage in the Port District is 
very small in comparison with the daily consumption. There are 
only slight seasonal fluctuations of amounts in storage, the smaller 
holdings being from September to February and the larger hold- 
ings from April to August inclusive. The month of maximum 
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holdings is generally July and that of mininram holdings, Novem- 
ber. During the winter months of 1920 only from four to six 
days' supply was in storage and during the summer only from six 
to eight daysi' supply. 

Vegetables. 

During a few weeks at the height of the local producing season, 
the Port District obtains a considerable portion of its fresh vege- 
tables from nearby sections. But for the greater part of the year, 
vegetables are received in large quantities from distant parts of 
the United States and from foreign countries. As the seasons 
advance from mid-winter to late fall, the principal sources of 
supply of both fruits and vegetables niove northward from the 
Grulf of Mexico to Canada, with liberal quantities from California 
at almost all seasons. A continuous rotation of production in dif- 
ferent parts of the country is kept up year after year in supplying 
this market. 

The following were the approximate receipts of the principal 
vegetables in 1920 :* 

Pounds 

Potatoes (white) 733„666,000 

Onions 107,100,300 

Potatoes (sweet) 69,804,000 

Spinach . : 60,631,100 

Tomatoes 59,541,825 

Cabbage 55,991,250 

Lettuce 53,113,200 

Peppers 42,072,255 

Beans (green, wax and lima) 36,769,063 

Carrots 27,782,602 

Celery 18,489,975 

Peaa '•' 18,327,026 

Beceipts of other vegetables 202,207,445 

, Total 1,485,502,041 

* See Tables in Appendix A for complete list of annual receipts of, all 
important vegetables in car lots or car lot equivalent and in pounds. 
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Of the commodities shown above, white potatoes are of course 
the most important. The chief sections from which they are 
received, in order of importance, are Long Island, Virginia, New 
Jersey, Maine, South Carolina, Florida, New York — other thaa 
Long Island — and North Carolina. Long Island supplied one 
fourth the entire receipts in 1920 and Virginia a little less than 
one^fifth. 

Onions come from many different parts of the world. The 
principal states shipping to this market in order of volume of 
shipments are New York, New Jersey, Texas, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, California and Virginia. But there are many other sec- 
tions which ship smaller quantities, and large shipments come 
every year from Spain, from Denmark and even from the banks 
of the Nile. 

Sweet potatoes, which rank third among the vegetables in 
number of pounds received, are much more seasonal. They cannot 
be stored as safely as white potatoes or onions, and the area of 
their commercial production is much more limited. Practically all 
the sweet potatoes we use come from four states, Virginia, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. About half of them come from 
Virginia and about one-thifd from New Jersey. From September 
to December inclusive in 1920, most of the Virginia and Maryland 
crops and half the New Jersey crop were shipped. Delaware ship- 
ments and the rest of the New Jersey crop came in during Janu- 
ary, February, March and April. 

Spinach, by the rotation of producing areas shipping to this 
market, has become an all-year-round food. Its adoption into 
the regular diet of city families generally has undoubtedly added 
greatly to the health of the people. From the time local or 
northern supplies begin to diminish, the late crop from Maryland 
and then Virginia begins to increase. This is soon followed by 
Florida and Texas and the sources of supply again move north- 
ward through the country. 

Lettuce, which used to be thought of as a summer salad, is now 
available to the city dweller in fairly abundant supply throughout 
the year. The heaviest carlot receipts of the year are, contrary 
to what might be expected, in December, January, February and 
March, coming from Florida and California. Theu South Caro.- 
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lina and North. Carolina come along with heavy shipments, fol- 
lowed by New Jersey and New York sections, till August and 
September when northern New York becomes the chief source of 
supply. 

Tomatoes are rapidly eliminating seasons in their supply but 
they are yet received in very light quantities in November, Decem- 
ber and January and are most plentiful in midsummer. Three- 
fourths of our annual supply comes from two states. Florida and 
New York. The Florida shipping season runs from late December 
to July. The New York State season begins in July and runs into 
November. Mississippi, California, Texas and Maryland also 
deserve mention for their contribution of tomatoes. Then there 
are small receipts in the periods of scarcity from Bermuda, Cuba, 
the Bahama Islands, the Canary Islands and from hot-houses. 

Cabbage is received all the year round. During the months 
from July to October inclusive a large part of the supply comes 
from Long Island and other nearby sections. Judging by the 
carlot receipts the greatest consumption of cabbage would appear to 
be, however, in March, April and May when the new crop arrives 
from Florida and South Carolina. Virginia new cabbage follows 
in June. 

There are about fifty different kinds of vegetables that may be 
received here in carlot quantities in the course of a year. The 
sources of supply of most of these vary at different seasons in a 
manner similar to that already described. In the local farmers' 
public markets there is usually during the summer months a great 
variety of green vegetables, and herbs that are grovra nearby and 
which are never received here from distant sections in carlot 
quantities. Some of these are scarcely known outside of a particu- 
lar racial or national group, as for example the " Italian " vege- 
tables that may be found at Wallabout market in the height of 
the summer season. 

How many acres of land are devoted to the production of these 
quantities of vegetables ? This may be roughly estimated for those 
commodities for which the U. S. Department of Agriculture gives 
the average 'acreage in 1920. Th^ qiiantity of white potatoes con- 
sumed in New York in a year, for example, would require 82,026 
acres to produce. The number of acres required to grow our 
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annual supply of lettuce is 17,850, of sweet potatoes 11,23'0, of 
tomatoes 7,088, of onions 4,666 and of celery 1,021. 

Fruits. 

The principal fruits received annually by the Poi-t District 
approximate 1,866,569,626 pounds, or the equivalent of 72,969 
carloads. > 

Oranges are consumed in the largest quantities of any single 
fruit, apples are second and grapes are third, according to the 
receipts of 1920 and 1921. Then come cantaloupes, watermelon, 
grapefruit, pears, strawberries and a long list of others.* 

Bananas are received here in the largest quantities of any 
fruit; 579,622,000 pounds were received in 1920. Thisi being 
a principal distributing center for bananas it is impossible to 
judge what proportion of the receipts are consumed locally. 

Fruits are more seasonal in supply than vegetables but are 
received from almost as great a variety of sources. The production 
of citrus fruits, 'of which we receive annually 442,513,916 pounds 
or 14,276 carloads, is limited principally to California, Florida 
and Porto Rico. Apples of which the total amiual receipts are 
about 350,973,000 pounds or 11,142 carloads, come from many 
diflFerent states but the chief source of supply alternates from 
year to year between the states of Washington and New York. 
It is fortunate that the year of heavy production in eastern sections 
does alternate with the year of heavy production in the northwest. 

Grapes though a seasonal crop show total receipts in 1920 of 
136,363,500 pounds. Practically the entire receipts at New York 
arrive between September and December inclusive. They are 
chiefly from California, with comparatively small quantities from 
New York, Michigan and Pennsylvania. 

Cantaloupes are seasonal. The entire crop arriving in 1920 
from June to November totalled 80,595,000 pounds. The shipping 
states are few in mimber, California shipping about two-thirds of 
the total receipts and the balance coming from Colorado, Maryland, 
Delaware* North Carolina, Georgia and Arizona. Receipts from 
California arrive throughout the season, while the entire supply 
from Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina, Georgia and Arizona 



* Soe Tables in Appendix A. 
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is shipped during July and August. Cantaloupes from Colorada 
arrive during September and October. 

Peaches are also a seasonal crop, almost the entire receipts, 
9,111,375 pounds arriving from June to October. About one- 
third of the annual receipts of peaches come from Georgia; New- 
Jersey and JSTew York ship most of the balance. Small quantities 
come from Virginia and California. The heaviest receipts are 
during June, July and August from Georgia, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia and California. In September and October they come chiefi'y 
from New York State. 

Pears appear in September and continue through the autumn 
months in increasing quantities. The total receipts of pears for 
1920 were 56,950,000 pounds. The sources of supply in order 
of importance are New York, California, Washington, Oregon 
and New Jersey. Of these New York and California ship about 
three-fifths of the total receipts. 



js. 

The importance of eggs as an article of diet may be realized 
when it is known that the net receipts in the Port District in 
1920 were approximately 156,791,869 dozen, making an average 
daily consumption of 429,567 dozen, or 5,154,804 eggs. 

This huge supply of eggs comes from more different states of 
the Union than does the supply of any other one commodity. The 
following are the principal sources, in order of their importance; 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, New York, California, 
Tennessee, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Texas and Michigan. 
Illinois sends one-fifth of the total supply and Iowa and Indiana 
each about haK as much as Illinois. At least six other states and 
Canada, Denmark, China, Argentina and Australia contribute to 
this supply. 

Eggs are produced in greatest quantities in the spring, the 
flush of production being in March, April and May. In some 
months production falls far below consumption and it is only 
by placing the surplus in cold storage houses that large urban 
centers are supplied. The maximum quantity in storage is usu- 
ally at the end of July and from then on storage stocks gradually 
diminish until February and March, when the last of the previous 
season's holdings are withdrawn and the new season begins. 
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Because of the fact that many big cold storage houses are located 
in Chicago and at shipping points in the producing areas, receipts 
do not show as much seasonal variation as might be expected. The 
storage holdings in the Port District rarely exceed tbree months' 
supply. 

Weather conditions have much to do with the quantity of eggs 
produced during the winter months. An open winter will greatly 
increase the supply from nearby and other northern sections and 
consequently decrease the demand for storage eggs. 

Poultry. 

Live poultry. — In 1920, 156,399,000 pounds of live poultry 

were received in the Port District. People of the Jewish faith 
eat only poultry that is killed according to certain ritual require- 
ments and within a limited number of hours from the time 
it is slaughtered. Most of the live poultry received here is sold 
in Kosher shops and the standard as to quality, even in the 
poorest neighborhoods, is high. The supply is spread throughout 
the year but the heaviest receipts are from August to January, 
especially preceding the Jewish holidays. 

Live poultr}'' comes from all the middle western, southern and 
southwestern states, including Texas. A small percentage comes 
from the nearby states of jSTew York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and from Virginia. Freight shipments are sent in specially con- 
structed cars. 

Dressed poultry. — The receipts of dressed poultry in 1920 were 
101,292,133 pounds, considerably less in. gross weight than the 
receipts of live poultry. When proper deductions are made for 
amounts in storage at the end of the year, the calculated net 
receipts or approximate consumption amounted to 98,499,559 
pounds or an average of 269,862 pounds per day. 

The supply of dressed poultry comes from all, parts of the 
United States, the most in«)®tant shipping states being Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Tennessee and Michigan, with smaller quantities coming 
from New York, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

The greatest quantities of dressed poultry arrive in November, 
December and January. Eeceipts then decline to the lowest 
amounts in March and April, after which they steadily increase 
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until the period of maximum skipments. The following are the 
kinds of dressed poultry received at different seasons: 

January to May inclusive, principally old hens aaid old roosters. 

June to September, broilers, springs, old hens and old roosters, 
ducks. 

October, hens, springs and roasting chickens. 

November and December, springs, roasting chickens, turkeys 
and geese. 

About 50 per cent of the consumption of dressed poultry in 
the District is during I^ovember and December. A railroad 
crisis occurring on November 1, 1921 would have caused to be 
exhausted the cold storage boldings, which were then abotit 
13,500,000 pounds, in about 15 days. During 1920 the mini- 
mum storage holdings were during August and September and 
the maximum were during February and March. The maximum 
storage holdings would take care of the needs of the District for 
from about 30 to 60 days. 

Pish. 

The fish supply of 'New York City falls into four main classes : 
Salt water fish, fresh water fish, frozen fish either from ocean or 
inland waters and preserved fish. 

Contrary to the usual impression, New York does not get a 
large proportion of its fish from nearby ocean waters. Large 
quantities of fresh water fish from inland middle-western sections 
are consumed by the Jewish population. Salt water fish comes 
from all along the Atlantic Coast and from the Pacific Coast. And 
preserved fisih comes from Europe and Canada as well as the 
United States. 

There are no accurate records kept as to receipts of fish, but the 
wholesale trade estimates last year's receipts of fresh and frozen 
fish here to be about 200,000,000 pounds. 

The season of fresh fish supply extends throughout the year but 
the greatest amounts arrive during the spring, summer and fall. 
If there is a severe winter the supplies can be obtained only from 
points below Charleston, Virginia. At such times stored and 
frozen fish take the place of the fresh supply. In fact at all times 
frozen fish is an important factor. 
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Along the New England coast and in the salmon producing dis- 
tricts of the Pacific coast there are large freezers where fish is 
frozen as harvested and kept in cold storage plants for gradual 
shipment by rail to the big markets. 

The maximum quantity in storage within the Port District is 
during the fall and winter and is usually about 8,000,000 pounds. 
In some years these holdings have even been as great as 12,000,000 
pounds. During the spring and summer, the amounts in storage 
are small, generally between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 pounds. 

The bulk of the supply, both fresh and frozen, comes by rail- 
road express and not by water . It is carted from the railroad 
terminals down into lower Manhattan to the Fulton wholesale fish 
market built out over the water's edge and when sold is put back 
into trucks and wagons and taken uptown again or to wherever it 
is to be consumed or sold at retail. The more expensive varieties, 
such as shad, halibut, salmon, smelts, Spanish mackerel, king 
mackerel, sea trout and bluefish, come almost entirely by rail. The 
cheaper varieties, such as flounder, pollock, haddock, whiting, hake 
and weakfish, are generally brought by water; 

A considerable amount of preserved fish is consumed in The 
District, 43,500,000 pounds annually. Dried, smoked and 
pickled fish are used chiefly by the foreign-born population. 

Dried fish comes from iN'ewfoundland, Nova iScotia. Massa- 
chusetts and Maine coasts. Halifax, St. Johns and Gloucester 
supply the bulk of lihe dried cod consumed by the foreign trade. 
Gloucester and tlie Maine coast also supply haddock, hake and 
pollock (flaked or picked-'up fish, boneless) for use by the Ameri- 
can trade. These are all manufactured at the sources of supply. 

Smoked fish is manufactured primarily in New York City, 
but the sources of the raw product are the same as for the fresh 
fish. The varieties used are salmon and fresh water fish. The 
largest part (Y5 per cent) of pickled fish arrives from Norway, 
Holland, Ireland, Scotland and Canada; the balance coming 
from the Massachusetts and Maine coasts. Scotland and New- 
foundland are the important sections supplying herring. These 
are used mainly by the Jewish trade. The other sections referred 
to supply markerel for consumption by the American trade. 
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The season of supply is spread throughout the greater part of 
the year with the smallest quantities arriving during the summer 
months. This decline is due to the lesser consumption of pre- 
served fish when the fresh fish supply is abundant. The average 
total yearly receipts as approximated by the authorities of the 
trade are about 43,500,000 pounds composed of: 

Pounds 

Smoked bloaters 500,000 

Boneless herring 400 000 

Scotch cured herring 16,000,000 

Miscellaneous herring 4,000,000 

Salt mackerel 5,000,000 

Mild cured salmon 3,300,000 

Dried cod 5,000,000 

I>ried haddock, pollock and hake 1,000,000 

Stock fish 1,100,000 

Boneless family fish 7,200,000 

Considering the large amounts of preserved fish consumed in 
New York, there are comparatively small storage holdings at any 
time of the year. The only fish kept in large supply is salmon. 

Sugar. 

The estimated annual consumption of sugar in the Port Dis- 
trict is 692,240,000 pounds, based on the per capita consumption 
of 86.53 pounds for the United States. Receipts greatly exceed 
this amount because of the location of refineries here. From July, 
1920, to June, 1921, inclusive, the total receipts were 4,714,407,- 
040 pounds. The greater part of this comes from Cuba, where 
the harvest season is from October to June. Other sources of 
supply are Brazil, Porto Rico, San Domingo and Louisiana. There 
are usually stocks on hand for two to three weeks' supply. The 
raw sugar is received throughout the year. 

Coffee and Tea. 

The estimated annual consumption of coffee in the Port Dis- 
trict is 119,880,000 pounds land of tea, 25,000,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to trade estimates. Two thirds of our coffee comes from 
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Brazil and most of the tea from the Far East. ISevr York is a 
diatribution center for these commodities consequently receipts 
are greatly in excess of local consumption. They are easily stored 
and there are usually very large holdings on hand in the district. 
Consumption of coffee for the district is calculated from the 
United States per capita consumption of 11.988 pounds plus one- 
quarter which equals 14.985 pounds per capita. 

Ganned Foods. 

Although canned foods are a very important part of the total 
food supply, it was impossible to obtain any definite information 
as to the quantity consumed in the Port District. Even those 
most experienced in the canned goods business were unwilling to 
estimate net receipts or local consumption of any general class 
of canned food. No records of gross receipts are kept by any 
public or private agency. Because of the continual widely 
scattered reahipment by wholesalers and jobbers no cheek could 
possibly be kept on the outgo. 

In general it may be said that stocks of canned goods on hand 
in the district are at their height in the fall and early winter, 
that is in the months of October, November and December. 
Some of the large wholesale grocery houses lay in at that time 
most of their requirements for the whole year. 

The following table gives the principal sources of supply and 
season of canning for the main canned vegetables. 

Kind of vegetable Source of supply Seasoa of canning 

A^aragus Cal., N. J., N. Y. and 111., April, May and June 

Beams (lima) N. J., Ohio, Mich., Va., Md Summer months. 

Beans (pea and marrow). . . Md., N. Y., Mich., principally for All year. 

pork and beans. 
Beans (string) N. Y. and Md., Mich., Ohio, Wis., Summer months. 

Cal. 
Corn (sweet) Me., N. Y., Mich., Wis., Minn., August and Sept. 

Ohio, Ind., 111.. Md., Del. and Pa. 
Peas Wis., Md., Del., N. Y., Ohio, Mich., June to Aug., inclusive. 

Ind., Col., Utah. 

Spinach Md., N. Y. and'Cal Cal. — Jan, to Mar., and Aug. 

and Sept. 
Md. and N. Y. — Apr. and Sept. 
Tomatoes Va., W. Va., Md., Del., Pa., N. Y., Eastern States — July to Sept. 

N. J., Mich,, Ohio, Ind., 111., Mo,, inclusive. 

Cal., Utah. Pacific — July to Dec, inclusive . 
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The sources of supply and season of canning fruits are S'hown 
in the following table : 

Kind of fruit Source of supply Season of canning 

Apples Va., W. Va., Md., Pa., N. Y., Me., Aug. to Nov., inclusive. 

Mich., Wash., Ore. 

Apricots California June to Sept., inclusive. 

Berries Md., N. Y., Mich., Wash., Ore June to Sept., inclusive. 

Cherries California June to Sept., inclusive. 

Peaches Cal., Md., N. Y. and Mich June to Sept., inclusive. 

Pears (Bartlett) Cal., Ore., Wash., N. Y., Mich Sept. and Oct., inclusive. 

Pears (Kieffer) N. J., Md., Del., N. Y. and Mich. . Oct. and Nov. 

Pineapples Hawaii July to Sept., inclusive, Jan. and 

Feb. Summer pack greatest. 

Consumption of canned fish is greatest from January to June 
but supplies are in distributors hands all the year round. The 
sources and season of packing of the principal varieties are as 
follows : 

Kind of fislx Source of Supply Season of packing 

Salmon Pacific Coast — Monterey, Cal., South of Columbia river — • Spring 

to Alaska. and early Summer and Fall. 

Alaska — Summer. 

Sardines Genuine — From San Diego north Pacific Coast — Early Spring and 

to Monterey Bay. Summer. 

Imitatic^ — Maine Simmier and early Fall. 

Herring Alaska Summer, 

Tuna Southern California Summer and early Fall. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

Consumption in 1920' of dried fruits, including prunes, raisins, 
peaches, apricots, apples and figs, amount to about 51,000,000 
pounds, of which 26,000,000 pounds were raisins, 16,000,000 
pounds prunes, and 1,000,000 peaches. 

Estimates as to consumption of nuts are available only for 
walnuts and almonds, of which a total of about 4,500,000 pounds 
are used. 

About 65 per cent of the dried fruits are consumed during 
the six months from October to March, inclusive, and 70 per 
cent of the nuts in the same period, the demand for both being 
chiefly in November and December. 

At least 90 per cent of the dried fruits are received from 
the Pacific Coast States. About one-half the nuts are received 
from foreign countries. Shipments are heaviest during the 
period from October to December, inclusive, and during these 
months considerable quantities may be placed in storage. The 
crops of dried fruits, however, are generally held in the producing 
States and shipped according to demand. 
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Vegetable Oils and Compounds. 

Vegetable oils and compounds have in recent years greatly 
increased in importance as part of tlie food supply. No actual 
figures of receipts and consumption for the New York District 
are available, but the trade estimates the consumption at about 
36,000,000 pounds per year. Included in this amount are oils 
and compounds used by manufajcturers of salad dressings, by 
bakeries and for cooking and the table. 

Of the total, approximately 21,000,000 pounds are vegetable 
compounds and 15,000,000 refined vegetable oils. The compounds 
are manufactured almost entirely from cottonseed oil, which is 
hardened generally by hydrogenation. Oocoanut oil and peanut 
oil are used in limited quantities. 

The sources of supply of cottonseed oil are the Soutbem States, 
pidmarily from North and South Carolina. 

Corn oil arrives from the Western States comprising the com 
belt. The movement of the crude oils starts in the fall and con- 
tinues throughout the winter, refining being done at a number 
of central points. All transportation is in tank cars by rail. Much 
of the refining is done within the Port District, and there is always 
on hand a thirty days' supply and frequently enough for sixty 
days. 

Dried Peas and Beans. 

Regarding these commodities, we can only take the estimates 
of the trade as to annual receipts for consumption within the Dis- 
trict. These are as follows in approximate figures : 

Pounds 

Split peas 30,000,000 

Green peas 9,600.000 

Beans 30,000,000 

New York S^tate produces large quantities of beans, but the 
local supply of dried beans and peas comes principally from 
Western States. Wisconsin is the most important shipping State 
for dried peas, both green and split. The bulk of the dried bean 
receipts are from Michigan, California and New York. The 
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pea beans practically all come from Midiigan and New York, 
while the most important shipping State for lima beans is Cali- 
fornia. 

The season of receipt for dried peas is from November to 
March, inclusive, when about 75 per cent of the total is shipped. 
The largest part of the receipts of beans is from January to May, 
inclusive. 

With the exception of green peas, the stocks held in storage 
are generally fairly large. All the peas and most of the beans 
arrive by rail, but some beans come by water from California. 

Lard. 

The New York Produce Exchange reports the receipts of lard 
in New York in 1920 as 154,523,675 pounds. The exports of 
lard from this port are several times that amount. There is no 
information to indicate the consumption within the Port District. 

III. FOOD REQUIREMENTS FOR THE PORT DISTRICT 

POPULATION. 

Another way of determining how much food is required to feed 
the population of the Port District is to determine the amount of 
food normally required for a theoretical person and apply this 
derived factor to the total population. In view of the uncertainty 
of the data available as to net receipts of various food commodi- 
ties, it seemed desirable to prepare this kind of an estimate as a 
check against the calculated net receipts. 

Various governmental and private agencies have conducted 
quantity food budget investigations in recent years, mostly for 
the purpose of determining standards of living and costs of living 
among wage-earning groups. Some of these studies are useless 
for our purposes because the groups covered are not generally 
representative enough of the District's population. Others deal 
with strictly dietetic standards, analysis of energy and body- 
building content. Nevertheless, there are some six or seven 
studies which may be reduced to a common denominator, compared 
and applied to the Port District population. 

The last census gives the total population of the Port District 
as eight millions. Obviously this figure is not a satisf iactory index 
of unit food consumption, however, for it includes infants under 
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one year and grandfathers over seventy-five. Among these inhabit- 
ants may be found people of all nationalities and occupations. 
A person, then means little as an idea of food habits and needs, 
nor is there any certainty that eight million persons balance indi- 
vidual variation and establish an average type. 

To make accurate adjustment for nationality, occupation and 
individual whim in a population of eight millions would be a 
labor of months, if not years. However, the most important vari- 
able factor seems to be that of age and for that we can make a 
workable adjustment. If we miay believe the United States 
Department of Agriculture,* sectional and racial differences 
in diet are fast disappearing. At all events, we may agree that 
the regime of the chain store land the quick lunch tends to foster 
a homogenous appetite. Careful standards for judging differ- 
ences in food consumption due to the nature of occupation have 
been worked out by dietitians, but they are exceedingly difficult to 
apply to a large population with any /accuracy. 

Tables for expressing age variations in consumptive needs have 
been computed by several experts both in the United States and 
Europe. Three of the most recent and reliable of these tables 
were chosen for comparison and application to the Port popu- 
lation. The first problem was to get the age distribution of the 
population in the Port District which was obtained from the 
last census and then to multiply this age distribution by the 
scales that make the necessary adjustments for sex and age. When 
this was done it was found that there are approximately seventy- 
eight equivalent adult males to every hundred population. Multi- 
plying the 8,000,000 population of the Port District by Y8 per 
cent gives 6,240,000 equivalent adult males. 

The next step in estimating food needs in the District was 
to find how much of different groups of foods an average "equi- 
valent adult male " eats in a year. The results of investigations 
by federal government and other agencies were used in dete^ 
mining these quantities. A full discussion of these investigation? 
and the use made of them will be found in Appendix B. 

Suffice to say that the quantities consumed per person, as estab- 
lished by these inquiries were compared and the most likely figures 

•Yearbook of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1920. 
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selected. Thereafter this figure was multiplied by 6,240,000, the 
estimated number of " equivalent adult males " comprising the 
Port District's population. The results are shown in the follow- 
ing table : 

Total and Average Unit Consumption Annually of Foodstuffs 

Within Port of New York District Derived From 

Quantity Budget Investigations 

Consumption 
per 
equivalent Total estimated 
adult male, annual consumption. 
( Quantities stated in pounds ) 



Commodity 

Total meat (including meat, pro- 
visions and poultry) 

Fish 

Milk (whole sweet) 

Oheese 

Eggs 

Total fats (including butter).. .... 

Total cereals' (including bread 
stuffs) •. . . 

Total vegetables (fresh, dried and 
canned) 

Total fruits 

Sugar 

Tea and coffee 

Total 



155 
26 

27Y 

6 

30 

36 



967,200,000 
162,240,000 
1,728,480,000 
37,440,000 
187,200,000 
237,120,000 



300 1,872,000,000 



333 

120 

55 

15 



2,077,920,000 

748,800,000 

343,200,000 

93,600,000 



l,a55 8,455,200,000 



IV. STORAGE OF POOD WITHIN THE PORT DISTRICT. 

In supplying the huge urban population of tbe Port District witli 
food storage is of greatest importance. Without large cold storage 
and. dry storage facilities the public would be at the mercy of 
daily receipts which are chiefly by railroad. Without storage 
there could be no even flow of commodities into the consuming 
market regardless of seasons of production or periods of shipment. 
Without storage there would be sky-rocketing of prices or demor- 
alization of markets with the rise and fall of receipts. 
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Cold storage has made passible the holding of such perishable 
commodities as butter, eggs, poultry, meats, fish and some fruits 
and vegetables in their original state for use during the seasons 
of scarcity. 

lu considering the problem of food storage, cold storage is 
always distinguished from dry storage. Cold storage involves 
the marutenance of an even temperature varying for different 
commodities from silightly above freezing to several degrees below 
zero. Dry storage refers to storage where no refrigeration is 
required. 

Within the Port District there were in November, 19'21, 66 
public cold storage plants, 54 of which were in Greater New 
York and 12 in New Jersey. Of those in New York, 36 were in 
the Borough of Manhattan, 12 in the Borough of Brooklyn, 5 in 
the Borough of the Bronx and 1 in the Borough of Queens. 

In New York State cold storage warehouses are subject to 
strict regulations and to inspection by the State Department of 
Farms and Markets. In New Jersey similar control is main- 
tained by the State Board of Health. Both these agencies receive 
reports as to holdings in all of the plants within their jurisdic- 
tions at the end of each month and have authority to obtain any 
information that may be required from the storage houses at any 
time. Every public cold storag'e plant in New York State is 
inspected every two weeks to see that no foods are being held in 
violation of the law.* 

Inasmuch as current information is always available as to cold 
storage holdings at the offices of the departments above mentioned 
only data as to holdings on November 1, 1921 are given here, to 
indicate the scope of the official reports. New Jersey reports on 
only a limited list of commodities and figures for both States 
exclude fruits and other foods not coming under the cold storage 
laws. 



* See bulletin " Foods and Markets " issued by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets, April, 1919, for further information relative 
to Cold Storage. 
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Holding of Foodstuffs in Public Oold Storage in the Port District, 
November 1, 1921. 

New York New Jersey 

City holdings in Total 

Commodities reported on monthly holdings Port District holding s 

Quantities in pounds 

Butter (creamery) 11,951,373 3,337,283 15,288,656 

Cheese (American) 3,614,432 634,962 4,249,394 

Eggs, cases 588,135 352,175 940,310 

Eggs, broken * j _ 347 120 

Frozenbeef 3,590,924 ....'. 

Frozen pork 2,632,683 

Frozen lamb and mutton 2,089,331 

Miscellaneous meats 3,529,749 

ftozen fresli meats 2,746,823 14,589,510 

tCurdbeef 839,310 * 

Dry salt pork 88,296 * 

Sweetpickled pork 907,904 * 



Broileti 



3,463,607 



Roasters 3,990,067 

Fowls 948,228 

Turkey 1,006,857 

Miscellaneous poultry 4,062,293 

(Poultry 1,917,168 15,388,220 

Fish (frozen) 7.263,324 1,114,838 8,351,162 



Milk and milk products * 303 , 890 

Edible nuts and oils * 2,036,500 

* Information not available, 

t Term used by N. J. Dept. 

t N. J. holdings only under general classification. 

Dry Storage. 

^0 agency keeps cuiTent statistics of dry storage holdings. In 
fact no puhlic agency at the time of the threatened tie-up of 
transiportation in October 1921 had even an up-to-date list of 
dry storage houses containing foodstuffs. 

When that emergency threatened, the ISTew York State Depart- 
ment of 'Farms and Markets instituted a survey of all dry storage 
houses in Greater l^ew York to find how much food was on 
hand in these places. The Department of Health of N'ew York 
City began at about the same time a territorial survey of food 
stocks on hand in all kinds of establishments as well as in public 
warehouses. Under the direction of this committee the results 
of the two investigations were combined and the survey extended 
to New Jersey cities with the help of the New Jersey State Bureau 
of Markets. 

Of the 592 warehouses visited, 124 were found to have food- 
stuffs in storage. Of these 14 were in New Jersey and 110 in 
Greater New York. 
2 
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A total of 263,94:9,462 pounds of foodstuffs was found in these 
public dry storage houses. .It should be borne in mind that 
these data do not cover holdings in private warehouses, in whole- 
sale establishments and various other places that would not be 
classed as public warehouses. 

The following table affords a picture of what may be on hand 
exclusive of retail and jobbing stocks, at this time of the year. 
Obviously, however, one can draw no conclusions as to whether 
these quantities are large or small without taking into considera- 
tion daily or weekly consumption within the District. As much 
information on this subject as it is possible to offer is given else- 
where in this report. ■; 



Holding of FoodstTiffs in Public Dry Storage Warehouses in 
the Port District, November 1, 1921. 



Commodity Group 
Flour: 
wheat 


(All figure. 


in pounds) 

New York 
City 

10,832,490 
1,214,825 

4,170,580 

5,500,480 
194,400 


New Jersey 
cities 

663,086 
89,760 

530,705 

4,666,500 
51,139 


Total 
11,495,576 


Corn ^ 

Pancake 

Tapioca 

Buckwheat 

Rice 

Potato , 

Cereals: 

Com Meal. ... 


1.304,583 






Health Food . 




Cream of Rice 




Rolled Oats 




Maize 

Fruited Oats 




Fruited Wheat 




Cream of Wheat 


4 707,'3S'> 


Bran 

H-O 




Force 

Grape Nuts 








Tapioca 

Rice 

Milk: 

Canned 

Bulk 




10.167,070 
245,3.39 
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Commodity group 
Canned vegetables^ 

Peas 

BeanB 

Tomatoes 

Com 

Spinach 



Miscellaneous canned vegetables: 

Beets 

Carrots 

Succotash 

Sauerkraut 

Lentils 

Asparagus 

PimentOB 

Not specified 

Canned fruits: 

Pineapples 

Cherries 

Pears 

Apricots 

Peaches 

Berries 

Apple%( 

Prunes 

Rhubarb 



FUh: 

Salmon 

Sardines 

Herring 

Tuna fish 

Mackerel 

Bloaters 

Salt fish 

Codfish 

Anchovies 

Lobsters 

Miscellaneous (not specified) 

Dried vegetables: 

Beans 

Peas 

Miscellaneous (lentils and other not specified) . 



Dried fruits and nuts: 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Apricots 

Peaches 

Apples 

Figs 

Fears 

Dates 

Cherries 

Citron 

Walnuts 

Almonds 

Peanuts 

Coffee 

Tea 

Chocolate 



New York 
City 

462,039 

797,891 

11,187,838 

1,263,169 

28,860 



285,963 



1,148,615 



2,427,025 



758.092 
199,056 



286,484 



4,949,931 

20,946,480 
10,649,965 
1,232,950 



3,535.779 
768,679 



7,799,144 



797,560 



New Jersey 
cities 

1,000 

115,840 
"65,515 



57,000 
408,500 



110,836,147 1,510,168 

19,500,000 500,000 

734,050 21,800 



Total 

4 3,039 

9797,891- 

11,303,678 

1,328,684 

28,860 



285,963 



1,148,615 



2,427,025 



758,092 
199,056 



286,484 



5,006,931 

21,353,980 

10,649,965 

1,232,950 

3,535,779 
768,679 



7,799.144 



797,560 

112,346,315 

20,000,000 

755,850 
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Commodity group 



Cocoa 

■ Sugar 

Honey 

Jams and jellies 

Syrup and molasses 

Meat, canned 

Other containers 

Miscellaneous canned goods. . 

Miscellaneous foodstuffs: 

Corn starch 

Eggs 

Yolk, powdered 

Macaroni and spaghetti . . . 

Condiments 

Olives 

Olive oil 

Artichokes 

Gelatine 

Pickles 

Salmon 

Sandwich spread 

Dessert powder 

Vanilla flavor 

Japanese groceries 

Salt 

Cocoanut 

Potatoes 

Baking powder 

Soda 

Cauliflower 

Nut butter 



New York 
City 

12,774,649 
2,627,762 
1,019,645 


New Jersey 
cities 

2,320,480 
123,075 


Total 

15,095,229 
2,750,837 
1,019,645 


120,763 
1,146,550 

430,794 
4,266,846 


16,750 
72,945 
76,956 


137,513 
1,219,495 

507,750 
4,266,846 


6,320,429 




6,320,429 



848,833 



588,290 



1,437.123 



Total. 



252,063,863 11,885,599 263,949,462 



V. TRANSPORTATION AS A FACTOR IN FEEDING THE 

PORT DISTRICT 

A threatened tie-up of railroad transportation such as the 
country faced last October impresses one with the extent to which 
the Port District is dependent on the railroads for delivery of 
necessities, especially perishable foods. Such a situation invites 
attention at once to the question of how much of the food supply 
of the Port District could be brought here by other means of 
transportation and how long this densely populated non-producing 
area could be sustained without rail transportation. 

A study of Section II of this report and the tables in Appendix 
A will show that the length of time the city could sustain itseK 
under such a condition would vary considerably with the season 
of the year, just as sources of supply and stocks in storage vary. 
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It would seem to be physically possible to bring into the District 
either by water or by motor truck at any time of the year enough 
of certain staple foods to supplement stocks on hand and prevent 
starvation for a considerable length of time. 

The first and most difficult problem would be to keep up the 
•minimum necessary daily supply of fluid milk. This would seem 
impossible except by maintenance of the regular milk trains 
because of the comparatively great distance of milk producing 
areas and the impracticability of attempting either motor truck 
or water transportation for it on a large scale. 

Staple vegetables such as potatoes, onions, cabbage and carrots 
could be supplied to the port district by motor truck from nearby 
sections or by water from southern or foreign points at practi- 
cally all times of the year. In the winter months a considerable 
portion of the fresh fruits and fresh vegetables from southern 
sections could come by water, as some of it has been coming for 
years. California products have been shipped here in increasing 
quantities by way of the Panama canal, indicating the possibility 
of further development of this means of transportation even for 
certain perishables. 

A cessation of railroad transportation would immediately cut 
off the bulk of the supply of live stock and live poultry. 

Such commodities as sugar, coffee and tea which reach here 
almost entirely by water would not be affected by stoppage of 
rail transportation, although other sections dependent upon this 
distributing market might suffer. 

With regard to flour, grains, canned goods, eggs, butter, cheese, 
evaporated and condensed milk, frozen meats and frozen poultry, 
the quantities on hand in storage during the major part of the 
year would be a great protection against any temporary emer- 
gency. A supply of fresh fish could be had by water transporta- 
tion from all points on the Atlantic coast. This would be possible 
at all times of the year except during a very severe winter season. 
' Within the last three years there has been a great growth in 
the use of the motor truck for hauling fruits, vegetables and other 
farm products to the New York market. During the last summer 
ripe tomatoes were brought here by motor truck from central 
New York and regular motor routes for marketing produce were 
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in operation between this market and various up-state points, 
also eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey sections. 

One outstanding fact in the consideration of other means of 
transportation of foods than by rail, is the comparatively slight 
use that has been made of the Barge canal for bringing JJ^ew York 
State products to market. The location of this canal, passing 
through the center of the State's richest producing areas, would 
seem to offer far greater possibilities than have yet begun to be 
realized. 



APPENDIX A 



The Tables that Follow Contaibt Data ow Which the 
Statements in Section- II aee Based. Most of These 
Data were Tabulated Dieectlt From Original Records 
OF Daily Receipts Supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimate. Receipts of 
GrEAiNS AND Meat Provisions Were Obtained From the 
!N'ew York Produce Exchange ; and Live Poultry From 
THE Urner-Barry Company. A Considerable Part of 
These Data Were Obtained From Trade Sources. 
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TA3LEI 

Calctjlated Net Receipts oe Appeoximate OoNsuMPTioiir 
Peincipal Food' Stuffs Within New Yoek Poet Disteict 

FOE THE YeAE 1920. 

Quantities Stated in Pounds 

Deductions Calcxilated 

for outbound net receipts 

Receipts by shipments or 

rail, truck exports and approximate 

Commodity or water storage consumption 

Cereals: 

Flour and wheat (in terms of flour) 4,259,254,208 2,828,054,208 1,411,200,000 

Hye 1,384,275,984 1,220,949,520 163,326,464 

Barley 259,646,736 218,156,304 41,490,432 

Rice 90,000,000 90,000,000 

Total 5,973,176,928 4,267,160,032 1,706,016,896 

Milk (fluid, quarts) 977,552,440 None 977,552,440 qts. 

or 
2,010,673,266 lbs. 
Meats: 

Fresh meat and provisions 1,274,530,200 457,188,140 817,342,060 

Live poultry 156,399,000 None 156,399,000 

Dressed poultry 101,292,133 2,792,574 98,499,559 

Total 1,532,221,333 459,980,714 1,072,240,619 

Fresh vegetables 1,485,502,041 None 1,485,502,041 

Fresh fruits. 1,866,569,626 1,082,000,000 784.569,626 

Butter 163,010,285 4,682,773 158,327,612 

Cheese 46,882,133 10,414,258 36,467,875 

Eggs (dozen) 153,731,040 +6,268,980 156,791,869 



TABLE II 

Milk (Fluid), Receipts* 

At New York Port District,. 1920 

Quarts 

January 73,419,520 

February 70,440,440 

March 78,446,920 

April 77,827,160 

May 88,506,720 

June 89,953,080 

July 90,230,320 

August. 85,821,440 

• September 81,074,540 

October 82,983,360 

November 79,137,880 

December 79,680,^60 

Total 977,522.440 

* Of total 3,835,851 quarts were received bottled. 
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TAELE V 

Grain and Grain Products, Receipts 

At New York Port District, 1920 

Flour, Wheat, Barley, Rye, 

barrels bushels bushels bushels 

January 635,634 1,019,200 471,700 1,034,000 

February 337,526 924,000 594,800 406,250 

March 568,763 972,800 810,650 813,750 

April 214,460 1,264,200 100,100 1,101,600 

May,. 390,217 1,452,000 114,800 1,707,000 

June. 467,141 2,469,100 62,900 3,549,600 

July.' 731,570 5,221,670 419,900 2,762,214 

August. 771,706 6,301,600 294,100 1,869,200 

September... 727,488 9,333,400 138,400 3,277,500 

October 609,305 9,925,096 1,043,657 3,938,000 

November 676, 126 11,577,800 740,500 2,235,500 

December 775,775 12,112,569 617,800 2,024,200 

Totals 6,905,711 62,573,335 5,409,307 24,719,214 

Total number of containers.. 6,905,711 62,573,335 5,409,307 24,719,214 

Founds per container 196 60 48 ,56 

Total receipts, pounds 1,353,519,356 3,754,400,100 259,646,736 1,384,275,984 

Receipts (in pounds), divided as between Rail and Water Transport 

Rail 1,334,460,512 3,624,762,000 173,383,200 1,314,566,400 

Water 19,058,844 129,638,100 86,263,536 69,709,584 



TABLE VI 

Fresh Meat, Receipts 
At New York Port District, 1920 



Western Local 

dressed, slaughter, 
head head 



Steers 

Cow 

BuUs 

Veal (calves) . . . . 

Hogs 

Lambs 

Mutton (sheep) . 
Goats 



326,685 

54,568 

12,374 

495,929 

21,215 

,002,378 

393,792 

3,412 



384,648 

72,241 

52,748 

737,168 

2,144,325 

1,699,841 
992 



Average 
weight 
Total! per 

head head 

711,334 



126,809 
65,122 
1,233,097 
2,165,540 
1,002,378 
2,093,633 
4,404 



495 



94 
160 



38 



Total 2,310,353 

Pork cuts, pounds 25,324,089 

Beef cuts, pounds 4,068,457 



5,091,964 7,402,317 



Total in 
pounds 

353,110,330 
62,770,455 
32,235,390 

115,911,118 

346,486,400 

38,090,364 

79,558,054 

164,692 

1,028,326,803 

25,324,089 

4,068,457 



Total fresh meat (includ- 
ing fresh meat used for 
provisions) 1.057, 719. 34B] 
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TABLE VII 

ApPEOXIMATE ANNtTAIi RECEIPTS OF PeINCIPAL VEGETABLES 

At New York Port District 

(Based on 1920 and 1921 receipts) 

Commodities of Which More Than Ten Million Pounds arc 

Received Annually 

Car lots or 

Commodity Pounds equivalent 

Beaus (green, wax and lima) 36,769,063 1,491 

Cabbage 55,991,250 2,191 

Carrots 27,782,602 1,149 

Cauliflower 17,473,950 1,131 

Celery 18,489,975 1,307 

Corn 10, 159,302 446 

Cucumbers 58,222,552 2,090 

Lettuce. 53,113,200 3,077 

Onions.^; 107,106,300 3,7?8 

Peas 18,327,026 717 

Peppers 42,072,255 1,568 

Potatoes (white) 733,666,000 17,124 

Potatoes (sweet) 69,804,000 2,216. 

Spinach 60,631,100 3,031 

Tomatoes 59,541,825 2,874 

Turnips 14,434,213 479 

Total 1,383,584,613 44,669 

Note. — Quantities in pounds include receipts by rail, water and truck. Quantities in carlots 
exclude receipts by truck. 
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TABLE VIII 

Appboximate AuiinjAL Receipts of Principal Vegetables 

At New York Port District 

(Based on 1920 and 1921 receipts) 

Commodities of Which Less Than Ten Million Pounds are 

Keceived Annually 

Carlbts or 
Commodity Founds equivalent 

Asparagus 7,261,500 282 

Artichokes 4, 137,230 207 

Beets .- 5,465,489 689 

Bnissel sprouts 1,857,522 120 

Eggplant 9,810,750 366 

Endive 82,709 « 

Escarole 1,405,950 91 

GarUc 814,300 27 

Kale 9,992,895 499 

Leeks 69,937 3 

Mushrooms 4,383,535 219 

Okra 578,490 28 

Parsley 567,488 22 

Parsnips 185,400 6 

Radishes 5,460,957 265 

Romaine 1,081,294 70 

Squash 2,151,258 69 

Watercress 151,224 9 

Miscellaneous vegetables 46,459,500 2,272 

Total 101,917,428 5,250 

Add total from Table VII 1,383,584,613 44,669 

All vegetables 1,485,502,041 49,919 

Note. — Quantities in pounds include receipts by rail, water and truck. Quantities in carlots 
exclude receipts by truck. 
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TAELE IX 

Approximate Annual Receipts of Principal Fruits 

At New York Port District 

(Based on 1920 and 1921 receipts) 

Cariots or 

Commodity Pounds equivalent 

Apples 350.973,000 H,U2 

Cantaldupes 80,595,000 3,980 

Grapes. 136,363,500 5,772 

Peaches'. 9,111,375 3,471 

Pears 53,950,000 1,960 

Total 630,992,875 26,325 

Grapefruit 65,520,000 2,016 

Lemons 7,523,700 895 

Oranges 361,627,500 11,127 

Tangerines 7,842,716 238 

Total 442,513,916 14,276 



Cherries 9,313,960 372 

Currants 1,787,050 79 

Plums 6,350,240 211 

Strawberries 25,002,000 1,852 

Other berries 9,315,026 311 



Total 51,768,276 2,825 



Pineapples 13,520,000 450 

Pumpkins 123,909 6 

Watermelons 69,810,000 2,327 

Miscellaneous fruits 78,218,650 2,607 



Total 161,672,559 5,390 



Bananas ■ ■■ 579,622,000 24,153 

Total all fruits 1,866,569,626 72,969 
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TABLE X 

Peimaey Sotjecbs of Supply, Peiwcipal Vegetables 
Year 1920, By Months 





Potatoes, ■ 




Potatoes, 












white 


Onions 


sweet 


Tomatoes 


Cabbage 


Lettuce 


Celery 


January 


... L. I. 


N. Y. 


N.J. 


Fla. 


N.Y. 


Fla. 


Cal. 




Me. 


Ohio. 


Del. 




Fla. 


Cal. 


N.Y. 




N. Y. 


Mass. 


Va. 




Cal. 




Fla. 




Va. 


Cal. 


Md. 








N.J. 




N.J. 


N.J. 












February 


... L. I. 


N. Y. 


N.J. 


Fla. 


Fla. 


Fla. 


Fla. 




Me. ' 


OMo. 


Del. 




N.Y. 


Cal. 


Cal. 




N. Y. 


Mass. 


Md. 




Cal. 




N.Y. 




Va. 




Va. 




S. C. 








N.J. 














Mar ch 


L. I. 


N. Y. 
Ohio. 


N.J. 
Va. 


Fla. 


Fla. 
N.Y. 


Cal. 
Fla. 


Fla. 




Me. 


Cal. 




N. Y. 


Mass. 


Del. 




Cal. 


N.J. 


N.Y. 




N.J. 


Cal. 


Md. 






S.C. 






Va. 














April 


... Me. 


N.Y. 


N.J. 


Fla. 


Fla. 


S.C. 


Fla. 




L. L 


Ohio. 


Del. 




Cal. 


Fla. 


Cal. 




N. Y. 


Mass. 


Va. 




S. C. 


Cal. 






Va. 


Tex. 


Md. 




N.Y. 


N. C. 






Fla. 










N.J. 




May 


... Fla... 


Tex. 


N.J. 


Fla. 


S.C. 


S.C. 


Fla. 




Me. 


CSl. 


Del. 




Fla. 


N. C. 






N. Y. 


Mass. 


Va. 




La. 


Cal. 






S.C* 


N.Y. 






Ala. 


Fla. 






L. I. 








Va. 


N.J. 






N. Y. 
















N. J. 














June 


... Va. 


Tex. 


N.J. 


Fla. 


Va. 


N.J. 


Fla. 




Fla. 


Cal. 


Del. 


Miss. 


S.C. 


Cal. 


N.J. 




S.C. 






Tex. 


N.J. 


N.Y. 


N.Y. 




N. O. 






Md. 


Ala. 


N. C. 






Me. 
















N. Y. 














July 


. . . Va. 


N.J. 




N.Y. 


N.J. 


N.Y. 


N.Y. 




N. J.. 


Tex. 




Mis^. 


Va. 


N.J. 


N.J. 




L.I. 


Va. 




Md. 










N. C. 


Cal. 




Tex. 










S.C. 






Fla. 








August 


... Va. 


N.J. 




N.Y. 


N.J. 


N.Y. 


N.Y. 




N.J. 


Va. 




Md. 






N.J. 




L.I. 


Mass. 














N. C. 


N.Y. 
Tex. 












September 


. . . L. I. 


Mass. 


Va. 


N.Y. 




N.Y. 


N.Y. 




N.J. 


N.Y. 


Md. 






N.J. 


N.J. 




Va. 


N.J, 


Del. 












Me. 


Va. 














N. Y. 


Ohio. 












October 


... L. L 


N. Y.. 


Va. 


N.Y. 


N.Y. 


N.Y. 


N.Y. 




N.J. 


Mass. 


N.J. 


Cal. 




N.J. 


N.J. 




Me. 


Ohio. 


Md. 


Md. 




Cal. 






N. Y. 


N.J. 


Del. 












Va. 


Cal. 
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TABLE X— {Concluded) 





Polaioes, 




Potatoes, 










. 


white 


Onions 


sweet 


Tomatoes 


Cabbage 


Lettuce 


Cderv 


November 


. L.I. 


N. Y. 


Va. 


N. Y. 


N. Y. 


N.J. 


N. Y. 




N.J. 


Ohio. 


N.J. 


Cal. 




Pla. 






Me. 


Mass. 


Md. 






Cal. 






N. Y. 


Gal. 


Del. 












Va. 


N.J. 












December 


. . L. I. 


N. Y. 


N. J. 


Fla. 


N. Y. 


Fla. 


Cal. 




Me. 


Miss. 


Va. 


Cal. 




Cal. 


N. Y. 




N. Y. 


Ohio. 


Md. 






N.J. 


Fla. 




Va. 


N.J. 


Del. 












N.J. 















Note: States are arranged in order of importance. 

TABLE XL 

White Potatoes, Receipts in Oabloads and by Sources of 
Supply at ISTew Yoek Poet District, 1920. 





l.l 


Va. 


N.J. 


Me. 


S. C. 


Fla. 


N. Y. 


N. C. 


Misc. 
sources 


Total 

all 

sources 


January. . . 


347 


5 


2 


236 






81 




55 


726 


February. . 


224 


2 


2 


254 






76 




68 


626 


March .... 


291 


4 


10 


261 






224 




S3 


873 


April 


120 


5 




320 




7 


65 


1 


279 


797 


May 


1 


1 


1 


229 


46 


321 


37 




435 


1,077 


June 


1 


1,094 




25 


972 


600 


1 


477 


346 


3,516 


July 


39 


1,900 


2S4 




4 


1 




14 


17 


2,229 


August 


159 


399 


495 










10 


33 


1,096 


September 


822 


122 


729 


50 






6 




29 


1,758 


October . . . 


822 


20 


486 


52 






40 




39 


1,459 


November. 


915 


87 


258 


136 






89 




34 


1,519 


December . 


634 


91 


87 


254 






105 




277 


1,448 


Totals 


4,375 


3,730 


2,324 


1,817 


1,022 


935 


724 


502 


1,695 


17,124 



Note: One carload equals 38,000 lbs. Above figures exclude receipts by truck approximating 
83,000,000 lbs. 

TABLE XII. 

Onions, Receipts in Carloads and by Sources of Supply 
AT New Tork Port District, 1920. 





N.Y. 


N.J. 


Tex. 


Mass. 


Ohio 


Cal. 


Va. 


Misc. 
sources 


Total 

all 

sources 




81 

87 

197 

8 


1 

1 

"272 

149 

85 

7 

2 

1 


■'■'e 

202 

300 

2 

1 


26 
19 
41 

7 
1 

"46 

136 

105 

63 

21 


78 

96 

78 

5 

"si 

66 
70 
10 


2 

""6 

"47 
97 

1 

"ii 


""2 

76 

38 

2 


24 

44 

32 

27 

34 

5 

6 

14 

178 

112 

123 

40 


I 212 




246 




L 354 
f 55 


April 


mky ■ ... 


Ji285 
'i^402 






July 





E: 283 




2 
126 
156 
159 
111 


288 




i 594 




f 448 


November 

December 


r 428 
' 183 


Totals 


927 


520 


511 


465 


434 


164 


118 


639 


3,778 



Note: One carload equals 27.000 lbs. Above figures exclude receipts by truck appiozimating 
£.000,000 Ibi. 
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TABLE XIII. 
Sweet Potatoes, Receipts in Oaeloads and by Sources of 
Supply at ]!!fEW Yoek Poet Disteict, 1920. 





Va. 


N.J. 


Del. 


Md. 


Misc. 
sources 


Total all 
sources 




22 

6 

36 

10 

1 


89 
91 
89 
40 
19 
14 

162 

79 
213 


31 
23 
29 
19 

4 
1. 

4 

6 

1 
9 


15 

14 

12 

3 

9 

23 

31 

9 


i 

4 

i 

5 

1 
2 
2 


157 


Febraary 

March. 


134 
167 


April 


76 


May 


24 




16 


July 












September 

October 


288 

350 

445 

63 


306 
482 
5S8 




296 






Totals 


1,221 


736 


127 


116 


16 


2,216 







Note: One carload equals 30,000 lb3. Above figures exclude receipts by truck estimated at 
approximately 3,500,000 lbs. 

TABLE XIV. 

Tomatoes, Keceipts in Cae .loads and by Soueces of Supply 
AT I^Ew Yoek Poet Disteict, 1920. 





Fla. 


n. y. 


Misc. 


Cal. 


Md. 


Tex. 


Misc. 
sources 


Totals 

aU 
sources 


January 


64 
95 
311 
145 
130 
392 
11 


■322 
400 
176 
151 
. 13 


■164 
90 


■ "64 
39 
16 


i 

38 
11 

3 


■'"23 
25 


15 

15 

18 

3 

1 

6 

48 

13 

32 

19 

3 


79 
110 


March. . . 


329 




148 


May 


131 




586 


July 


534 




424 




""ii 


208 


October 

November 


237 
55 
33 






Totals 


1,165 


1,062 


254 


119 


53 


48 


173 


2,874 



Note: One carload equals about 20,000 lbs. Above figures exclude receipts by truck estimated 
at approximately 3,000,000 lbs. 
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TABLE XV. 

Cabbage, Eeceipts iw Carloads and by Sources oe Supply 

AT New York Port District, 1920. 





Fla. 


N.Y. 


s.c. 


Va. 


N.J. 


La. 


Cal. 


Ala. 


Misc. 
sources 


Total 

all 

sources 


January. . . 
February. . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November. 
December . 


' 


17 
143 
U6 
136 

73 




8 
4 
3 

"3 
17 
10 


2 
8 
8 
6 

5 
7 





"i 
io 

216 
101 




11 
L99 
13 


"ie 

24 

"i 


"32 





10 
5 
2 

10 


'; 


"25 
1 


1 

""3 

"28 
3 

■••■4 
2 


110 
197 
360 
462 
385 
320 
37 
1 

""35 
182 
102 


Totals . . 


985 


486 


328 


223 


43 


32 


27 


26 


41 


2,191 



Note: One carload equals about 24,250 lbs. Above figures exclude receipts by truck estimated 
at approximately 2,600,000 lbs. 

TABLE XVI. 

Lettuce, Receipts in CIarloads and by Sources of Supplt 
AT New York Port District, 1920. 





Fla. 


Cal. 


N.Y. 


N.J. 


S.C. 


N. C. 


Misc. 
sources 


Total 

all 
sources 




377 

296 

175 

67 

3 


21 
78 
237 
40 
68 
12 

4 

36 
129 


6 

80 

124 

139 

49 


2 

1 

6 

41 

17 

8 

94 

83 

1 


i 

100 
113 


"ii 

108 
1 

3 


8 

44 

6 

14 

3 

2 

2 

20 
6 


398 




382 


March 


459 




225 


May 


312 




63 


July. 




99 






124 


September 

October 




147 
149 


November 


39 
402 


181 




538 






Totals 


1,359 


625 


398 


253 


214 


123 


105 


3,077 



Note: One carload equals 16,500 lbs. Above figures exclude receipts by truck estimated at 
approximately 2,500,000 lbs. 
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TABLE XVII. 

Oeleey, Keceipts in Oakloads and by Soueces of Supply 
AT New Toek Poet Disteict, 1920. 





Fla. 


N.Y. 


Gal. 


N.J. 


Misc. 
sources 


All 

sources 




U 

165 

256 

162 

69 

13 


37 
21 

1 

3 

6 
38 
32 
55 
57 
83 


30 

47 

1 

1 

iio 


2 

ii 

4 
4 
11 
2 


2 

i 

1 
26 

2 


115 


February 


233 
259 


April 

May 


164 
69 




53 


July 


10 






42 






43 


October 




59 






57 


December 


1 


203 






Totals 


680 


333 


228 


34 


32 


1,307 







Note: One carload equals 13,500 lbs. Above figures exclude receipts by truck estimated at 
approximately 880,000 lbs. 

TABLE XVIII. 

Peimaey Soueces of Supply, Peincipal Fkuits, Yeae 1920, 

BY Months. 

Peaches 





Apples Grapes 


Cantaloupes Pears 


January 


. . . Washington 


California Washington 




Oregon 


New York 




New York 


Oregon 




Virginia 


New Jersey 




California 


California J 




New Jersey 






West Virginia 




February .... 


. , . New York 

Oregon' 


New Jersey 




Washington 


New York 




Virginia 


California 




New Jersey 






California 






West Virginia 




March 


. . . New York 


New Jersey 




Washington 


California 




Oregon 


New York 




Virginia 


Washington 




New Jersey 






California 






West Virginia 




April 


. , . Washington 


New Jersey 




Virginia 


Washington 




Oregon 


New York 




New York 


Oregon 




California 






New Jersey 




May 


. . . New York 
Washington 
Virginia 
Oregon 
California 
West Virginia 
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TABLE XVIII - 


— {Concluded) 






Apples 


Grapes 


Cantaloupes 


Pears 


Peaches 


June 


. . . New York 




California 




Georgia 




Washington 




Georgia 




California 




Virginia 












Oregon 












New Jersey 












California 










July 


. . . New Jersey 




California 




Georgia 




New York 




Georgia 




New Jersey 




Virginia 




North Carolina 


California 




Washington 




Arizona 
Maryland 




Virginia 


August 


. . . New Jersey 




California 




New Jersey 




New York 




Maryland 




New York 




California 




Delaware 




. Virginia 




Virginia 




North Carolina 


California 




Washington 




Arizona 








West Virginia 




Georgia 






September. . . . 


. . . New York 


California 


Colorado 


New York 


New Jersey 




Virginia 


New York 


California 


California 


New York 




New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


Maryland 


Oregon 


Virginia 




California 




Delaware 


Washington 


California 




West Virginia 






New Jersey 






Washington 












Oregon 










October 


. . . New York 


California 


Colorado 


New York 


New York 




Virginia 


New York 


California 


California 


New Jersey 




Washington 


Michigan 




Washington 


California 




West Virginia 


Pennsylvania 




New Jersey 






Oregon 












New Jersey 












California 










November. . . . 


. . . New York 


California 


California 


California 


New York 




Washington 


New York 


Colorado 


New York 






Oregon 


Pennsylvania 




Washington 






Virginia 






New Jersey 






New Jersey 












West Virginia 












California 










December. . . . 


. . . New York 
Washington 
Virginia 
Oregon 
California 
New Jersey 
West Virginia 


California 


California 


California 
Washington 
New York 
Oregon 




Note: — States are arranged in order of importance. 
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TABLE XIX. 

Apples, Receipts in Oaeloads and by Soueces of Supply at - 
New Toek Poet Disteict, 1920. 





New 
York 


Wash- 
ington 


Vir- 
ginia 


Oregon 


New 
Jersey 


West 
Virginia 


CaU- 
fomia 


Miscel- 
laneous 
sources 


Total 

all 
sources 


January 


282 


278 


59 


238 


38 


2 


14 


105 


996 


February 


281 


165 


105 


201 


10 


10 


10 


68 


840 


March 


367 


316 


114 


223 


26 


4 


15 


60 


1,125 


April. . . 


32 

107 

61 

13 

116 


106 

86 

47 

1 

6 


50 

68 

20 

7 

8 


32 
62 
IS 


2 

96 
206 


5 

5 


7 
5 
1 

■ ■ ■ 47 


12 
23 
17 
109 
50 


241 


May 


ase 


June 


169 


July 


226 


August 


438 


September 


785 


15 


317 


2 


80 


36 


57 


61 


1,353 


October 


1,102 


283 


368 


48 


39 


81 


12 


86 


2,019 


November 


783 


456 


157 


181 


85 


65 


12 


151 


1,890 


December 


577 


405 


180 


139 


13 


7 


25 


143 


1,489 


Totals 


4,486 


2,164 


1,453 


1,144 


600 


215 


205 


875 


11,142 



Note: — One carload equal to 30,000 pounds. Above figures exclude receipts by truck estimated 
at 5 per cent of total. ^^ 

TABLE XX. 
Geapes, Receipts in Caeloads and by Soueces of Supply at 
New Yoek Poet Disteict, 1920. . 





California 


New York 


Michigan 


Penn- 
sylvania 


Miscel- 
laneous 
sources 


Total all 
sources 


January 






i24 


3 

39 
23 


i7 

7 
2 








i2 

248 
82 




March 






April 






May 






June 






July 






August 






September 


1,276 

2,817 

1,084 

38 


1,308 


October 


3,235 


November 


1,191 




38 






Totals 


5,215 


342 


124 


65 


26 


5,772 







Note: — One carload equal to 22,500 pounds. Above figures exclude receipts by truck estimated 
at 5 per cent of total. 
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TABLE XXI. 

Cantaloupes, Receipts in Caeloads and by Sousoes of 
Supply at New York Port District, 1920. 





Cali- 
fornia 


Colo- 
rado 


Mary- 
land 


Dela- 
ware 


North 
Caro- 
lina 


Georgia 


Arizona 


Miscel- 
laneous 
sources 


Total 

all 
sources 


January 

February 

March 

April 

ivfay 

June 


2 

"653 

723 

387 

288 

86 

68 

9 


■466 

150 

2 


""i 

240 
32 


"isi 

32 


"iog 

34 


6 

110 
12 


■"86 
33 


""u 

13 

174 
135 


2 
673 


July..: 


1,042 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1,061 

887 

236 

70 

9 


Totals 


2,216 


552 


273 


213 


143 


128 


119 


336 


3,980 



Note: — One carload equal to 20,250 pounds. , 

., TABLE XXII 

Pears, Receipts in Carloads and by Sources of Supply at 
l^Ew York Poet District, 1920. 





New 
York 


CaU- 
fornia 


Wash- 
ington 


Oregon 


New 
Jersey 


Miscel- 
laneous 

sources 


Total aU 
sources 


January 


4 

3 

10 

1 


2 
1? 

"266 

209 

101 

S3 


29 

18 

4 

2 

""45 
78 
72 
36 


4 
1 

""90 

" " ii 


4 

9 

12 

4 





""2i 

42 
10 


5 
4 
1 

1 

""42 

26 

10 

5 


48 




36 




38 


April 


9 


May 










July 














266 

326 

88 

35 


724 


October . . ........ 


681 




281 


December 


143 


•Totals 


733 


638. 


284 


109 


102 


94 


1,960 







Note: — One carload equal to 27,500 pounds. Receipts by truck not included in above figures* 
estiznated at 5 per cent of total. 
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TABLE XXIII. 

Peaches, Receipts in Caeloads and by Souecfs of Supply 
AT New Toek Poet Disteict, 1920. 





Georgia 


New 
Jersey 


New 
York 


Virginia 


Cali- 
fornia 


Miscel- 
laneous 
sources 


Total all 
sources 


January 






■•■•45 

391 

454 

3 




'•'328 

293 

2 




3 

90 
16 






2 

4 

79 

7 

3 


4 

24 

119 

40 

1 
















April 






May. 






June 


433 
976 
154 


439 


July 


1,052 




833 


September 


845 
300 


November 




2 








Totals 


1,563 


893 


623 


109 


95 


188 


3,471 







Note: — One carload equal to 25,000 pounds. Receipts by truck not include in above figure, 
estimated at 5 per cent of total. 
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TABLE XXV. 

Live and Deessed. Poultey, Eeceipts (in Pounds) at New 

YoEK Poet Disteict, 1920'. 

Live Dressed 

poultry poultry 

January '. 11,174,000 11,217,443 

February 10,286,000 7,557,053 

March 12,968,500 3,928,311 

April 8,824,500 1,461,915 

May 10,563,500 5,739,048 

June 11,840,000 5,032,796 

July 11,803,000 6,129,040 

August 13,283,000 4,428,651 

September 18,204,000 6,272,691 

October 14,430,000 6,744,993 

November 15,965,500 17,660,816 

December 17,057,000 25,129,376 

Totals 156,399,000 101,292,133 



TABLE XXVI. 

Coffee, Sugae, Tea, Eeceipts (in Pounds) Annually at 

New Yoek Poet Disteict, Based on Fiscal Yeae, 1920- 

1921. ,j 

Sugar,* Tea, 

Coffee year 1920 year 1920 

January, 1921 77,072,190 361,020,000 

February, 1921 89,492,780 505,008,000 

March, 1921 74,367,280 480,648,000 No 

April, 1921 81,431,870 522,632,320 

May, 1921 57,237,670 360,899,840 

June, 1921 48,289,670 450,764,160 Information 

July, 1920 61,872,980 659,211,840 

August, 1920 59,787,260 487,690,560 

September, 1920 67,149,810 142,889,600 

October, 1920 67,736,080 208,726,440 Available. 

November, 1920 33,387,510 320,781,440 

December, 1920 40,110,460 214,155,040 

Total receipts, 1920-1921 747,934,460 4,714,426,240 75,000,000 

Estimated consumption 119,880,000 692,240,000 26,000,000 

* Receipts are in raw sugar, 100 lbs. of .which averages about 93 lbs. refined sugar. 
All inforination obtained from Willett and Gray. 
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TABLE XXVII. 

DiuED Fkuits a-nt) Nuts,* Estimated Receipts (in Pounds) f 
AT New Yoek Poet Distkict, 1920. 





Prunes 


Haisins 


Peaches 


Apricots 


Apples 


Figs 


Al- 
monds 


Wal- 
nuts 


January to March 

April to June 


4,000 
3,200 
2,400 
6,400 


6,500 

5,200 

3,900 

10,400 


1,500 

1,200 

900 

2,400 


250 
200 
150 
400 


250 
200 
150 
400 


250 
200 
150 
400 


300 
300 
150 
750 


600 
600 


July to September 

October to December 


300 
1,500 


Total receipts or con- 
sumption 


16,000 


26,000 


6,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,500 


3,000 







Total fruits 51,000,000 pounds 

Total nuts 4,500,000 pounds 

* Receipts given in thousands of pounds, except for final totals. .#-,!•« 

t Receipts estimated by member, Commodities Committee in conjunction with California 
Dried Fruit Association. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Supplemental Data Regarding Family Budget Studies. 

There follows herein an explanation in detail of procedure 
followed in estimating food requirements for the Port District 
population as described in Section III of this report beginning 
on page 29. 

The problem was to find a multiplier which would represent 
The Port of Ifew York Disitrict in terms of consumptive units 
and a multiplicand which would be a fair estimate of the amount 
of food consumed per unit. 

To derive the number of consumptive units it was necessary to 
adjust the population figure for age and sex as explained hereto- 
fore. 

Several scales for making this adjustment have been computed 
by experts both in the United States and Europe. In general 
they are based on the energy (calorific) requirements of broad 
age groups of each sex, stated in terms of an adult male. Of 
these the two scales published by the United States Government 
offices, tie Department of Agriculture (Atwater) and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, were chosen. 

To these well-known government scales was added for com- 
parison a new and differently constructed table just published by 
Edgar Sydenstricker and Willford King, embodying the results 
of a study of 1,500 family budgets, collected in 1917 from the 
residents of 20 cotton mill villages of South Carolina.* 

The investigation by Messrs. Sydenstricker and King was a 
budget rather than a dietary investigation and expresses relative 
percentage expended on persons of every age, male and female, 
in terras of the unit of maximum expenditure for food. This 
unit of maximum expenditure was found to be that expended for 
males from 22 to 42 years of age. Since no term could be found 
to express this unit, a new one, fammain, was coined by the 
authors. A fammain (food for adult male maintenance) is 
defined for any given class of people as " a demand for food 
of a money value equal to that demanded by the average male in 
the given class at the age when the expense for his food reaches 

* Quarterly publication of the American Statistical Aseociation, September, 1921, 
page 849. 
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a maximum." A full explanation of the procedure in obtaining 
this ingenious scale can be found in the publication cited. 

The investigators, nsing the Atwater scale as a base, adjusted 
and readjusted for sex and age in conformity with the data 
obtained from the actual survey. Since the resu.lting scale is 
based on actual relative expenditures rather than on calories, it 
gives a valuable check on the other tables. 

In order to apply any of these scales to our problem, it is first 
necessary to determine the age distribution of the Port District- 
population. E"o census figures cover the Port District as such, 
but the census of 1910 shows that there is little variation between 
the ISTew York City and the ISTew Jersey urban population, par- 
ticularly in those ages under 20 which are most significant. 

TABLE I. 

Co^rpAEATivE Age Disteibutioh- oi" IST'ew Yoek City and New 
Jeesey State Ueban PoptrLATioiT. 





Malb 


Female 


AGE 


Now York 
City 


New Jersey 
State 
urban 


New York 
City 


New Jersey 
State 
\irban 


Under 5 


10.7 
9.2 
8.8 
9.1 
10.5 
19.8 
15.1 
14.0 
2.7 


10.8 

9.5 

8.9 

9.0 

10.0 

18.8 

15.4 

14.6 

3.2 


10.5 

9.2 

8.9 

10.1 

11.8 

18.8 

14.0 

13.6 

3.2 


10.7 


5-9.. . ,. 


9.6 


10-14 


9.1 


15-19 

20-24 


9.9 
10.5 


26-34 


17.8 


.35-44 


14,0 


45-64 


14.4 




3.9 







Since the inhabitantsi of New York City comprise nearly 
three-fourths of the Port population, and since the variation in 
age distribution is so insignificant we may feel safe in applying 
the scales to the New York City figures. 

When the Sydenstricker-King scale is applied to the New York 
City age distribution and the values computed we find that there 
are approximately 78 equivalent males to every hundred popula- 
tion. 

This is shown in Table II. 
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TABLE II. 

Appligatiow of the Syden"steickee. and King Fammain 
Scale to the Population of New York Oity. 

Male 



Female 



Percentage 
distribution 
of New York 
Number of City- 
equivalent Earn main population 
adult, males value (1910 census) . ■ Age 

•32248 .278 1.16 Under 1 

.30804 .302 1.02 1 

.38628 .348 1.11 2 

.40386 .381 1.06 3 

.40180 .410 .98 4 

.41325 .435 .95 5 

.43240 .480 .94 6 

.44919 .483 .93 7 

.44528 .506 .88 8 

.46197 .631 .87 9 

.49573 .557 .89 10 

.49136 .592 .83 11 

.58188 .639 .92 12 

.61072 .694 .88 13 

.66903 .769 .87 14 

.68960 .837 .80 15 

.89100 .900 .99 16 

.83215 .935 .89 17 

.93605 .965 .97 18 

.92402 .983 .94 19 

.98109 .991 ,99 20 

1.01796 .998 1.02 21 

20.69000 1.000 20.69 22-44 

2.66760 .988 2.70 45-49 

1.99466 .973 2.05 50-54 

1.24150 .955 1.50 55-59 

.89320 .940 0.95 60-64 

1.21340 .918 1,30 65 and over 

41.82849 

36.31418 

78. 14267 Equivalent adult males per hundred population. 



The Atwater Table yields the same result (Table III). The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (Table IV) scale gives a. slightly 
higher number, 82 per hundred, but as the Labor table appears 
to be the least refined of the three tables, we may reject this 
member in favor of the other. The reliability of the 78 per 
htindred figures seems more certain in view of the coincidence of 
the Atwater result (based on calories) and the Sydenstricker- 
King result (based on fammains). 

3 



Percentage 






distribution 






of New York 






City 




Number of 


population 


Fainmain 


equivalent 


(1910 census) 


value 


adult, males 


1.14 


.286 


.30210 


1.00 


.289 


.28900 


1.09 


.335 


.36515 


1.06 


.371 


.38955 


.97 


.403 


.39091 


.94 


.427 


.40138 


.95' 


.447 


,42465 


.92 


.463 


.42696 


.90 


.478 


.43020 


.86 


.492 


.42312 


.90 


.617 


.46530 


.83 


.541 


.44903 


.93 


.576 


.53568 


.88 


.615 


. 54120 


.87 


.660 


.57420 


.84 


.715 


.60060 


.98 


.760 


.74480 


.97 


.795 


.77115 


1.16 


.820 


.96120 


1.10 


.835 


.91860 


1.20 


.845 


1.01400 


, 1.06 


.853 


.90418 


20.04 


.868 


17.19432 


2.60 


.845 


2,11250 


1.95 


.830 


1.61850 


1.30 


.815 


1.05950 


1.05 


.800 


.84000 


1.60 


.778 


1.17700 




36 31418 
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TABLE III 












Atwatee Scale. 








Male 








Female 








Percentage 


Percentage 










distribution 




distribution 










of New York 




of New York 






Number of 




CSty 




City 




Number of 


equivalent 


Factor 


population 




population 


\ Factor 


equivalent 


adult, males 


value 


(1910 census) 


Age 


(1910 census) 


.lvalue 


adult, males 


.6540 


.30 


2.18 


Under 2 


2.14 


.30 


.6420 


1.6400 


.40 


4.10 


2-5 


4.05 


.40 


1.6200 


1.8100 


.50 


3.62 


6-9 


3.63 


.50 


1.8150 


1.0320 


.60 


1.72 


10-11 


2.66 


.60 


1.5960 


.6440 


.70 


.92 


12 








1.4000 


.80 


11.75 


13-14 


1.75 


.70 


1.2250 


1.6110 


.90 


1.79 


15-16 


1.82 


.80 


1.4560 


33.8000 


1.00 


33.80 


Over 16 


33.83 


.80 


27.0640 


42.5910 


35.4180 


35.4180 


. or 78 Equ 


ivalent adult males 


per hundred population. 






78.0090 





TABE IV. 

Bureau of Laboe Statistics Scale. 

Male Female 



Percentage 
distribution 
of New York 
Number of City 

equivalent Factor population 

adult, males value (1910 census) Age 

.6525 .15 4.35 Under 4 

1.1480 .40 2.87 4-6 

2.6775 .75 3.57 7-10 

3.1500 .90 3.50 11-14 

35.5900 1.00 35.59 15 and over 

43.2180 

39.4150 

82 . 6330 Equivalent adult males per hundred population. 

Multiplying 8,000,000, the population of tlie Port District in 
round numbers, according to the 1920 census, by Y8 per cent 
gives a product of 6,240,000 equivalent adult males. This figure 
may be regarded as the multiplier. 



Percentage 






distribution 






of New York 






City 




Number of 


population 


Factor 


equivalent 


(1910 census) 


value 


adult, males 


4.28 


.15 


.6430 


> 2.86 


.40 


1.1440 


) 3.58 


.75 


2.3850 


I 3.51 


.90 


3.1590 


: 35.65 


.90 


32.0850 




39.4150 
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The Midtiplicaud. 

The multiplicand must necessarily be an estimate of per 
equivalent male consumption. For ascertaining this quantity we 
have the help of two governmental and two private investigations. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics conducted several quantity 
budget studies during the period of the European war in con- 
nection with cost of living surveys. A complete report of the 
results of the surveys has not yet been published but special 
articles covering portions have appeared from time to time. In 
1918 the Bureau collected budgets from 608 families in the New 
York Shipyard District and the tabulated average per man per 
year consumption of certain commodities shown therein was 
published.* 

Throughout 1918-19 the Bureau conducted, a nationwide sur- 
vey, covering 92 urban communities and nearly 13,000 families. 
The families chosen were those of wage earners or salaried work- 
ers ; English-speaking and self-supporting. Two tabulations from 
this survey are used for comparison. One is the average con- 
sumption per man obtained from compilation of nearly 4,000 
family budgets in 22 cities of the North Atlantic section. The 
other shows the same data for a selected group of New York City 
families, those composed of approximately 3.35 equivalent adult 
males, with a total average annual expenditure of $1,300-$1,500 
a year, and showing dietaries yielding about 3,400 to 8,500 
calories per man per day.f 

Another government agency, the office of Home Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture has been engaged for yeai's in 
making local dietary studies, but during the war it broadened 
the scope of its surveys to include some 1,700 families in 41 
states. The full report of this investigation has not been pub- 
lished either, but partial tabulation of 500 of the schedules gives 
sufficient results for comparison. 

In addition to the extensive Government surveys, two private 
investigations, the well-known one by Chapin| in 1909 and an 

'■ * Monthly Labor Review, Vol. VII No. 6, Dec. 1918. 
t Monthly Labor Review, (Aug. 1919: Table 9, p. 22). 
t Standards of Living in New York City 1909: R. C. Chapin. 
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excellent but less familiar dietary study by Dr. H. C. Sherman 
and L. H. Gillett for the 'New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor have been used.* 

A tabular comparison of the per man per year consumption 
estimates of these six studies is shown in Table V. 

The technical methods of computing the per equivalent male 
consumption is practically the same in all the studies. It consists 
of dividing total quantity by estimated number of equivalent adult 
males, reckoned on the basis of the scales mentioned above. For & 
given group of people, the number of Bureau of Labor Statistics 
equivalent adult units will be found to be slightly higher than the 
number of Atwater units. Accordingly, the figures for the labor 
investigations have been raised slightly. 

In all probability, the excellence of the original data varies 
inversely with the scope of the investigation. The more intensive 
studies, particularly the Sherman-Gillett study contain less intros- 
pective estimation on the part of the housewives and more objective 
measurement on the part of the investigator. On the other hand, 
the Government surveys give a much larger group in which 
individual variations are likely to be smoothed out by the average. 
All of the studies may be said to be fairly representative of various 
occupational and racial groups although the Bureau of Labor and 
Chapin studies tend to be confined to wage earners and salaried 
people. The Department of Agriculture report lists 16 national 
stocks and 16 different occupations, some of the latter being of 
the better paid class. The Sherman-Gillett study shows 10 nation- 
alities and is assumed " to be fairly representative of social 
groups." 



* The Adequacy and Economy of some city dietaries 1917, H. C. Sherman and 
L. H. Gillett. 
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With studies made for such different purposes and varying so in 
scope, size and method, it is not surprising to find considerable 
variation in the results. However, some approximate cjonclusiona 
are possible. One is struck by the concurrence of estimate on 
eggs, total fats (butter, oleomargarine, lard, crisco, etc.), and total 
vegetables. For the rest, we can eliminate some of the figures 
rather arbitrarily because of their incompleteness (as shown on 
the original tabulation) and their unrepresentative quality ('as ia 
the countrywide figures for fruits and cheese shown by the 
Department of Agriculture, and the figures for bread in the 
Chapin study). 

After discarding the inapplicable figures, which are bracketed, 
the range of estimate and a selected figure, which seems by experi- 
ence to represent the most likely amount, are shown in columns 7 
and 8 of Table V. 

In some commodities the range is slight; others vary greatly. 
Our confidence in any one figure will probably be diminished as 
the dispersion increases, but somewhere within the extreme is 
the multiplicand we seek. 

If we multiply the high, low and selected figures for per man 
per annum consumption by the 6,240,000 equivalent adult males 
we can get an estimate or rather three estimates of the total annual 
consumption in Table VI. 
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TABLE VI 

Estimated Total Anntjal Consttmptiok of OEETAiisr Food- 
stuffs IN THE Port of New York District. 

(All Quantities in Pounds) 

Low High Selected 
Total meat (including provisions 

and poultry) 698,880,000 1 ,054,560,000 967,200,000 

Beef and veal 443,040,000 574,080,000 530,400,000 

Pork 205,920,000 212,160,000 205,920,000 

Lamb and mutton 97,360,000 143,520,000 99,840,000 

Fowl 49,920,000 131,040,000 131,040,000 

Fish 156,000,000 174,720,000 162,240,000 

Milk (fresh sweet) 1,279,200,000 1,872,000,000 1,728,480,000 

Cheese 24,960,000 49,920,000 37,440,000 

Eggs 180,960,000 199,680,000 187,200,000 

Total fats, including butter 199,680,000 249,600,000 237,120,000 

Total cereals and breadstuffs.... 1,822,080,000 2,196,480,000 1,872,000,000 

Rice 24,960,000 81,120,000 62,400,000 

Bread 1,106,880,000 1,248,000,000 1,200,560,000 

Flour (wheat) 187,200,000 474,240,000 436,800,000 

Total vegetables (including 

canned and dried) 2,021,760,000 2,140,320,000 2,077,920,000 

Total fruits (including canned 

and dried) 486,720,000 1,010,800,000 748,800,000 

Sugar 274,560,000 418,080,000 343,200,000 

Teaandooffee 81,120,000 118,360,000 93,600,000 

Total 7,225,920,000 9,484,520,000 8,455,200,000 



To test the validity of these estimates in order that we may 
discard those that are too high or too low, we can compare them 
with the calculated net receipts of foodstuffs brought in by rail, 
water and truck in 1920. These comparisons are made in Tables 
VII, VIII and IX. 
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TABLE VII 

COMPAEISOW OF EXTEEME LoW BuDGET ESTIMATES. 

(All Quantities in Pounds) 

Low budget Calculated net 

Item estimate receipts — 1920 

Total meat (including provisions and poultry) 698,880,000 1,072,240,000 

Milk (fresh sweet) 1,279,200,000 2, 101,673,000 

Dairy products (butter, cheese and eggs) 336,960,000 419,008,000 

Total cereals and breadstufFs 1,822,080,000 1,706,017,000 

Total fruits and vegetables (including canned and 

dried) 2,508,480,000 2,321,072,000 



A glance at this table shows that the low budget estimate for 
total meat is more than 300,000,000 pounds below the calculated 
net receipts figure. It is a known fact that there is a heavy con- 
sumption of meat, particularly poultry, in the Port District (see 
Sherman-Gillette survey figure Table V) . The conclusion that the 
low budget estimate is not representative seems inevitable. 

Since nearly all of the fresh milk received in the district is 
consumed locally in its fluid form, we should expect the correct 
budget figure to be several hundred million pounds nearer net 
receipts. 

The low estimates for cereals and fruits and vegetables exceed 
the calculated net receipts. This is to be expected from the fact 
that the categories vary in their inclusiveness. In the case of 
cereals, the budget estimate takes in oatmeal, commeal, macaroni, 
breakfast foods, in fact all of the miscellaneous cereal products, 
while the net receipts figure includes only the principal staples. 
Likewise, fruit and vegetable consumption includes canned as well 
as fresh and dried, while net receipts has to stop at fresh and 
dried. This difference should be remembered in making all 
comparisons. 
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TABLE VIII 

COMPAEISON OF HlGU BuDGET ESTIMATES WiTH 1920 NeT 

EffiCEIPTS 

(All Quantities in Pounds) 

High budget Calculated net 

Item estimates receipts — 1920 

Total meat (including provisions and poultry) 1 , 054 , 560 , 000 1 , 072 , 240 , 000 

Milk (fresh sweet) 1 872,000,000 2,101,673,000 

Dairy products (butter, cheese and eggs) 393,120,000 419,008,000 

Total cereals and breadstuffs 2,196,488,000 1,706,017,000 

Total fruits and vegetables (including canned and 

dried) 3,151,200,000 2,321,072,000 



It will be seen that the high budget estimates on meat, milk 
and dairy products run close to the calculated net receipts. So 
close, in fact, is the correspondence in the case of meat and dairy 
products that one may well question whether the margin between 
them is sufficient to account for minor sources of extra consumption 
such as provisioning of ships, truck deliveries out of Port District, 
and the like. 

The cereal and fruit and vegetable high estimates seem excessive 
even when we recall that minor cereals and canned frviits and 
vegetables are included. 

TABLE IX 

CoMPARisoisr OF Selected Budget Estimate with Rail Surplus 

1914 and 1920 Gross Receipts 

(All Quantities in Pounds) 

Selected 

budget Calculated net 

Item estimates receipts ■ — 1920 

Total meat (including provisions and poultry) 967 , 200 , 000 1 , 072 , 240 , 000 

Milk (fresh sweet) 1,727,480,000 2,101,673,000 

Dairy products (butter, cheese and eggs) 368 , 100 , 000 419 , 008 , 000 

Total cereals and breadstuffs 1,872,000,000 1,706,017,000 

Total fruits and vegetables (including canned and 
dried) 2,826,720,000 2,321,072,000 
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In Table IX we find that the selected budget figures, chosen by 
comparison of actual per equivalent adult male consumption data, 
is in general concurrence in all comparable items with the 1920 
calculated net. These estimates appear to indicate the actual food 
requirements of the 8,000,000 inhabitants of the Port District. It 
should be remembered that the requirements of the transient popu- 
lation and of ships provisioned in the port are not included. To 
add an estimate for these items would not only be difficult but also 
of questionable value for many duplicating and counterbalancing 
factors are present. 



